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In the colorful Desert States mankind stands poised 
on the brink of the future. Here strong men and 
women first wrested survival from inhospitable soil 
and rugged mountains. Their sons built flourishing 
cities, defied the desert to unearth wealth and make 
wasteland fertile. Today, amid reminders of a storied 
past, men dynamically use modern techniques in irri- 
gation, mining, agriculture, construction. And in iso- 
lated areas daring scientific minds probe the un- 
known, seeking the face of the future. 
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The venturesome spirit of hardy pioneers lives on in 
the Desert States. At the core is the close-knit rela- 
tionship between families, homes and financial insti- 
tutions. Here, as in all America, both instalment 
credit institutions and their customers benefit from 
Old Republic’s complete line of credit life, accident 
and sickness insurance. A phone call, wire or letter 
will bring the man from Old Republic with details. 
Address Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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INFORMATION SOUGHT 


The Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

In connection with a study of financial 
institutions being conducted by Senator 
Robertson on behalf of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, we would appreci- 
ate your forwarding to us all the resolutions 
concerning federal legislation adopted by 
your organization during the past three 
years, 

In addition it would be extremely helpful 
if you could obtain for us similar resolu- 
tions adopted during the same period. A 
compilation of these documents will be made 
by the staff as part of the study. 

DONALD L. ROGERS 


Committe Counsel 
Washington, D. C. 


(Editor’s Note: The request of Mr. Rogers 
for resolutions on federal legislation adopted 
by the IBA has been complied with. Com- 
plete information on actions taken by state 
groups is lacking, however. Any state officer 
who can furnish copies of resolutions or 
other actions taken by state groups can help 
in this study by sending the information to 
the IBA office in Sauk Centre, Minnesota.) 


‘TAX INEQUALITY’ 


The Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

I have read with much interest the article 
in your August issue on the inequality in the 
tax burden of banks versus savings and loan 
associations. I believe that this is a very im- 
portant issue with independent banks today. 
We should further educate our depositors as 
to the true difference in the status of their 
deposit with banks and with savings and 
loans. 

We have in the past tried to educate those 
of our customers that seem interested in the 
difference between banks and savings and 
loan associations; however, because there 
are several different types of savings and 
loan associations that operate under different 
rulings, it has been hard to make a state- 
ment which will necessarily apply to all 
forms of savings and loan institutions, such 
as federal and state, stock companies and 
mutual; therefore, we feel that it would be 
easier to explain to our depositors the differ- 
ence in the insurance coverages, and when 
it would come into effect. 

Please send us a copy of the booklet you 
have prepared along with the costs of this 
booklet in volume. 

I certainly am glad to see that a banking 
association is now directing its efforts to- 
wards pointing out the difference to the 
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general public, between banks and savings 
and loan associations. You will have this 
bank’s wholehearted backing in your cru- 


sade. 
G. BERK KELLOGG 


Vice President, First State Bank 
Rosemead, California 
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It doesn’t take the small fry 
in Traer, Iowa, long to figure out 
that the Farmers Savings Bank 
is a good stop. Basis for this 
sound reasoning by the junior 
set is evident when one looks at 
the picture above showing Mrs. 
Marjorie Ruzicka, an assistant 
cashier, giving a sucker to Janis 
Gates, 5. At left, Verlyn Barnes, 
also 5, has a firm grasp on his 
sucker. The young man at right 
with the “Save Some for Me” 
stance is Tommy Gates, Janis’ 
15-month-old brother. 

Every child who accompanies 
his folks to the bank gets a candy 
bar or sucker. This helps while 
away the time while the adults 
are preoccupied with the essen- 
tial but dull (to children) busi- 
ness of cashing a check, deposit- 
ing or borrowing money. 

The bank has a unique serv- 
ice for adults, too. It keeps a few 
pair of spectacles on hand to aid 
those who discover belatedly, 
after reaching the bank, that 
they’ve left their glasses at home. 








Ben DuBois, Secretary 
Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Dear Ben: 

I was greatly interested in the article you 
wrote for the last issue of The INDEPENDENT 
BANKER regarding savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

I am delighted to note it is your intention 
to go to work on legislation that may even- 
tually help the banks to meet this competi- 
tion, and I trust you will also give considera- 
tion to doing something with the unfair com- 
petition from credit unions. 

FRANK P. POWERS 


President, Kanabec State Bank 
Mora, Minnesota 


‘DECLARATION’ 


The Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

Yes, by all means include Merchants 
Bank in the page you are running in The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. As you know, we are 
very much interested in the independent 
banking system. Thanks for including us. 


GEORGE R. TAYLOR 


Cashier, Merchants Bank 
Cleveland, Tennessee 


(Editor’s Note: Mr. Taylor refers to the 
“Declaration of Independents” advertise- 
ment listing which this magazine used to run 
in its October and November issues. The 
authorization from him and a number of 
others came to this magazine without solici- 
tation. Our thanks to Mr. Taylor and other 
bankers who have indicated they wish to 
continue. However, under its new owner- 
ship in Inpubco, Inc., an affiliate of the 
Independent Bankers Association, the an- 
nual listing will be discontinued. The editors 
and association officers believe independent 
bankers can most effectively indorse the 
cause of independent banking by continued 
support of the IBA.) 


CREDIT UNION PROBLEM 


Independent Bankers Association 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 

One of our customers who operates a very 
large corporation and employs several hun- 
dred people has a federal credit union oper- 
ated by his employes. 

This company has no union organization 
and does not care to offend their employes, 
but the credit union has grown to such an 
extent, that this official would prefer that it 
be operated off the premises of the company 
and would really like to see it discontinued 
some way—either absorbed by their pension 
fund or entirely done away with, since sufh- 
cient financing at low rates can be obtained 
elsewhere. 


A.L. D. 


(Editor’s Note: The writer, a bank vice 
president, understandably didn’t want his 
name or bank used with this letter. Anyone 
with any information of techniques used to 
counter the credit union movement can help 
by sending the information to The INDvE- 
PENDENT BANKER. The editors wil] pass along 
the information to the writer of the letter.) 
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SALARY STUDY 





Pay of Bank Executives Rises, 


But Lags Behind Other Fields 


When compared with the executive 
in a nonbanking enterprise, the bank 
executive has fared measurably bet- 
ter in the years since 1950. His com- 
pensation increase, though not as 
great in actual dollars, has reached 
28 per cent, against business and in- 
dustry’s over-all record of 17 per 
cent. 

Dartnell’s concurrent surveys of 
executive compensation in the bank- 
ing field and in industry generally 
show that the bank officer still is un- 
derpaid when stacked up against his 
counterpart in the business area. His 
more rapid rate of increase has helped 
to close the gap somewhat, but there 
remains a long way to go. 

More than 500 banks responded to 
Dartnell’s questions on the amount 
of salary and bonus paid to their ex- 
ecutives. In all, some 3,000 men and 
women of bank management are rep- 
resented in the survey. 

Analysis of the results shows a pay 
improvement for every position 
studied, but at a wide variety of 
rates. The auditor and bank secre- 
tary, for example, upped their com- 
pensation only 15 per cent during the 
5-year period following 1950, while 
the manager of the real estate loan 
department experienced a 50 per cent 
increase. 

Such a broad range of increases is 
not at all characteristic of what has 
been happening in other fields. Mild 
variations appear as different cate- 
gories of management are studied, 
but the executive increases within 
each category run fairly true to the 
pace set by the category as a whole. 

A direct comparison with bank 
management is hard to draw because 
the number of banking activities and 
the size of the executive staffs needed 
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by CM. Weld. 


Survey Editor, The Dartnell Corporation 


to carry them out is considerably 
smaller than in business and indus- 
try. 

Nevertheless, it is quite apparent 
that the raises given by bank admin- 
istrators have not been “across the 
board” any more than they have been 
elsewhere. 


Inflation Trims Raise 


The average bank president earned 
a salary and bonus totalling $7,800 
in 1950. By 1954, a 31 per cent in- 
crease had brought his compensa- 
tion to $10,200. How much of the 
$2,400 raise did he keep? 

At prevailing federal income tax 
rates, take-home pay amounted to 
$6,740 in 1950, assuming the execu- 
tive was married, had no other in- 
come, took the standard deduction 
and availed himself of the joint- 
filing privilege. In 1954, assuming 
the same conditions, he took home 
$8,520. Of the $2,400 raise he re- 
ceived, he kept $1,780. However, in 
terms of 1950 dollars, his take-home 
purchasing power was only $7,651. 
His actual net improvement over the 
span came to $911. 

Little as that may be, the bank 
president kept more of his increase 
than the president of a nonfinancial 
institution, due to the fact that his 
tax bracket is lower. 

Our survey has shown that the 
president of an average commercial 
company or corporation made $30,- 
000 in 1950, $36,000 in 1954. After 
taxes and allowance for dollar de- 
preciation, his $6,000 raise complete- 
ly dwindled away, leaving him $177 
worse off than he had been before. 
So, by comparison, the bank presi- 
dent has been doing rather well. He 
has managed to improve his own con- 





dition, whereas other chief execu- 
tive officers have been scarcely hold- 
ing their own. 

As in 1950, the total compensa- 
tion received by bank executives in 
1954 was characterized by the com- 
paratively narrow spread between the 
median amounts paid to executives at 
the top and bottom of the scale. The 
assistant cashier holds down the low 


Survey Background . . . 


The survey on which this arti- 
cle is based was made by The 
Dartnell Corporation in 1955 

a and 1956 to 
cover the full 
calendar year, 
1954. The edi- 
tors have re- 
cently made a 
further check 
to see what 
changes have 
taken place be- 
tween that year 
and the year following. Results 
point to a continuation of prac- 
tically all the trends noted in the 
article. 

The Dartnell Corporation of 
Chicago is an independent man- 
agement research publishing 
company. Among its many pub- 
lications are continuing surveys 
of management methods and 
practices that are used by lead- 
ing business organizations 
throughout the world. C. M. 
Weld, author of this article, is 
associated with the company as 
editor-in-charge of those fact- 
finding-and-reporting activities. 
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= EXPERT 
Cc» OPERATIONS 
ADVICE 


Running a bank in the most efficient 
manner, using modern forms, systems 
and methods, saves time, money and 
effort. 


The folks at Marquette have helped 
many correspondent bankers improve 
their operations by offering advice 
gained from practical banking experi- 
ence, a keen awareness of current 
banking procedures, and a down-to- 
earth understanding of the country 
banker’s problems. 

Marquette will be happy to review 


your bank’s operations and offer sug- 
gestions for improving them. Write, 





wire or phone, today. 
DEPARTMENT OF BANKS & BANKERS 


Otto H. Preus | 
Vice President | 










John D. Cleary | 
Assistant Cashier 


THE MARQUETTE NATIO 


OF MINNEAPOLIS | 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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spot at $4,400. At the other end is 
the chairman of the board at $14,000, 
or 3.2 times the low man’s figure. 

In business and industry generally, 
the board chairman’s median com- 
pensation represents the high at $48,- 
900. The lowest-paid executive meas- 
ured is the director of recreation at 
$5,400. Here, the ratio between high 
and low is 9 to 1, almost 3 times the 
range found in the banking field. 

The narrow range of bank salaries 
is reflected, too, in the ratio between 
the median pay received by the top 
man (chairman of the board) and 
subordinate executives. The follow- 
ing table shows those relationships: 


Chairman of the board .......... 


President ....... 


Manager, real estate department _. 


Advertising manager ........... 
We se oe 
First vice president ............ 
Manager, new business department 
Manager, bond department ...... 
Assistant vice president ......... 
ee) See Oar ae eee 

Branch bank manager .......... 
SITS Saher ET SER ie Smear 
Assistant trust officer ........... 
Manager, credit department ..... . 


SEL LALIT SENT TN eh 


Office manager ................ 
Manager, savings department ..... 


Assistant cashier ............... 


In the process of ranking the ex- 
ecutives, certain phenomena come to 
light that bear further comment. 

In most cases (all but two) the 
chairman of the board has either 
held onto his lead over the other ex- 
ecutives or has increased it since 
1950. The real estate department 
manager is the important exception. 
He and one or two other department 
managers are high on the list chiefly 
because they are employed in large 
banks where the pay scale is rela- 
tively high. They frequently receive 
more than presidents of smaller banks, 
especially when those banks are lo- 
cated in small towns or in agricul- 
tural communities. 

Frequently, too, department man- 
agers carry vice presidential status 
and are paid accordingly. The same 
is true of the advertising manager, a 
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position characteristic of the large 
bank serving the industry and popu- 
lation of a metropiltan area. 

Statistics show that bank consoli- 
dations and mergers numbered 200 
in 1954, 116 the year before, and 
about 100 in the year before that. 
There are some 5,000 fewer banks 
in operation now than there were 
back in 1931. 

The trend toward fewer and larger 
banks in this country is a definite 
and continuing one. It appears to be 
dictated by competitive conditions, 
but not to the extent that the small 
bank is obliged to join forces with 
the large one to protect its stock- 


Percentage of Top Executive's 
Median Compensation 





1954 1950 

mae se 100 100 
73 75 

ras el 71 63 
Mili se 24." 69 78 
Seat AN 62 62 
sey eee 57 38 
Rabety i 4 34 59 
GES 53 60 
a 49 51 
44 52 

oe 43 42 
Abad 42 45 
ay 41 41 
BR 40 41 
aiilintcteas 39 46 
bin iosky 34 35 
ae Deeg 32 36 
Deane a 31 34 


holders’ interests. 


Bonus Arrangements 


The results of our survey indicate 
that bonuses are paid in a very large 
majority of the banks studied and to 
a large majority of the executives 
working in those banks. Of the 3,000 
executives covered, 84 per cent re- 
ceived bonuses in 1954, a far larger 
number than in industry generally. 

The bonus plan makes no distinc- 
tion between large and small banks. 
If earnings will permit it, the bonus 
is paid regardless of the size of the 
institution. We have found a few in- 
stances, though, where amounts for- 
merly earmarked for bonus distribu- 
tion have been reduced because part 
of the bank’s earnings have gone to 
a newly established retirement plan. 

The prevailing practice is to in- 


clude all executives on the bonus list. 
Cases where one or two are left off 
are rare, and may be a result of the 
executive having been recently em- 
ployed and lacking qualification un- 
der the bank’s service requirement. 

The majority of plans studied call 
for a set percentage of salary to be 
paid in bonus money. More often 
than not, the figure is either 10 per 
cent of salary or the equivalent of 
one month’s pay, providing earnings 
warrant it. Completion of a stipulated 
period of service is usually a condi- 
tion of bonus participation. The peri- 
od runs, in most cases, from one to 
three years. 

The amount of the bonus fund is 
arrived at in different ways. One 
bank distributes 25 per cent of net 
earnings to its active officers with 
distribution based on length of serv- 
ice in each case. Another bank, a 
small one in an agricultural commu- 
nity, allocates to its profit-sharing 
fund 10 per cent of the first $15,000 
of net earnings and 5 per cent of net 
earnings over that figure. 

Many reporting banks say that they 
leave the amount to be distributed to 
the discretion of the boards of direc- 
tors. In some instances, the directors 
order bonus distribution twice a 
year, in June and December. 


Supplementary Pay Plans 


The trend with regard to supple- 
mentary pay arrangements that is so 
pronounced in business and indus- 
try all over the U. S. is finding its 
way into the banking field as well. 
His generally lower pay scale re- 
moves some of the tax pressure from 
the bank executive and makes his 
situation less critical. 

Yet, more than a few of the banks 
under survey have reported that they 
are either in the process of installing 
a plan to give higher-paid executives 
what relief they can, or are on the 
lookout for one. 

Development of deferred pay plans 
and stock option plans are two of the 
phenomena that have come to the 
fore in executive compensation plan- 
ning. They spring from a recognition 
on the part of management that the 
executive is hard pressed to build an 
estate and future security from cur- 
rent earnings. | 

By deferring .all or part of his 
bonus, or by giving him a contract 


‘that guarantees annual payments 


upon certain conditions after retire- 
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MEDIAN COMPENSATION PAID 
TO EXECUTIVES OF BANKS 





Size 
of Bank* 1950 1954 
President A $20,400 $25,900 
B 11,000 15,700 
Cc 8,500 10,900 
D 6,600 8,200 
E 5,600 6,400 
Executive vice president A 12,000 15,900 
B 9,000 11,100 
Cc 6,800 8,800 
D 5,600 7,200 
E 4,200 6,000 
Assistant vice president A 6,600 8,000 
B 5,100 6,500 
Cc 4,400 5,800 
DE 3,700 4,900 
Cashier A 8,400 10,100 
B 5,800 7,800 
Cc 5,900 6,700 
D 4,600 5,800 
E 3,900 4,900 
Assistant cashier A 4,700 5,800 
B 4,200 5,200 
Cc 3,800 4,700 
D 3,300 4,100 
E 2,700 3,500 
*By deposits, as follows: 
A—$25,000,000 and more 
B—$10,000,000 to $25,000,000 
C—$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
D—$2,500,000 to $5,000,000 
E—Less than $2,500,000 





ment, the executive is relieved of the 
necessity of putting aside part of his 
earnings. He thereby improves his 
standard of living for the moment. 
He is not liable to tax, if the plan is 
carefully drawn, until the income is 
actually received or made available 
to him. This will happen, presumably, 
at a time when his total income will 
be at a lower point and his tax lia- 
bility, accordingly, will be less. 

The evidence pointing to increas- 
ing use of deferred payment plans 
for bankers is present, but not to the 
same degree as in other fields. The 
chances are that special arrangements 
for deferring income will grow in 


number as individual compensation 


continues to grow. The emphasis now 
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appears to be on formulation of pen- 
sion and retirement plans that are 
open to all bank employes from the 
president on down. 

Pension plans in use today carry a 
variety of provisions. As elsewhere, 
bank plans ordinarily provide for re- 
tirement at age 65. Some are con- 
tributory, some noncontributory. 
Some provide for payments includ- 
ing Social Security, some pick up 
where Social Security leaves off. 
Eligibility is accomplished at age 30 
in the majority of plans studied, al- 
though the tendency is to lower the 
age as plans come up for revision. 

Bank executives are subject to the 
same economic pressures as other ex- 
ecutives, and their compensation is 





Dems, GOP 
Told IBA’s 
Tax Stand 


The consistently strong stand of the 
Independent Bankers Association for 
tax equality for all businesses has 
been explained to the Democratic 
Party’s Platform Committee at the 
national convention in Chicago and 
to the Republicans’ at San Francisco. 

L. Shirley Tark, president of the 
Main State Bank in Chicago, ap- 
peared before both committees. 

Mr. Tark filed with the groups a 
resolution adopted by the IBA con- 
vention in New Orleans last March. 
The resolution urged enactment of 
legislation to “place all competing 
financial institutions on an even and 
fair basis with respect to the federal 
income tax law.” 

In a statement presented to the 
committees, Mr. Tark said that the 
nation’s independent banks “object 
to the injustice of the present tax 
situation.” 

Said Mr. Tark: 

“If remedial legislative action is 
not taken, deposits—both commercial 
and savings—in commercial banks 
will be transferred to savings and loan 
associations, not because associations 
offer advantages but because of com- 
petitive advantages which they have 
as a result of tax exemption.” 


affected.in much the same way. The 
salary and bonus combination still 
overshadows the supplementary pay 
plan and extension of fringe benefits 
as the prime inducement to the capa- 
ble bank manager. 

The signs of change are unmis- 
takable, though, particularly in the 
larger bank. The present shortage of 
managerial talent will continue as 
college campus recruiters find them- 
selves unable to match the offers of 
private industry. 

The result is bound to be a general 
upward movement in starting salaries 
which, in turn, will force executive 
pay to continue its upward trend 
within limits set by bank earnings 
and stockholder considerations. 
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What 29 seconds in front of the new 
Mosler Picture Window will show you 





1. Notice how customers seem attracted by the modern, 
open look of the Mosler Picture Window . . . how it 
seems to put them at ease. And note how obviously both 
customer and teller appreciate the convenience made 
possible by Mosler’s ingenious deposit unit, which slips 


2. Note how cash stays in view of customer 
at all times during transaction. Lid of deposit 
unit is made of clear-view bullet-proof glass. 
It’s counterbalanced for effortless operation. 
Keeps drafts out . . . yet allows customer to 
see everything that’s going on. No chance of 
embarrassing errors ! 


Like to find out more reasons why the Mosler 
Picture Window is America’s finest and most 
practical equipment for drive-in banking? 
Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


% Mosler Safe “7 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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3. Note how teller has 100% usable counter 
space inside window for change machines 
and other equipment. There is no space- 
wasting cut-away in the counter... no 
‘angled-in” counters that leave tellers with 
skimpy work area. Two big cash drawers are 
located below counter for coins, bills, storage. 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. 1-91 

320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N, Y. 

Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features of 
Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible, 


out at the touch of a single push-button . . . and opens 
its own cover to allow straight-in access of customer’s 
hand, This is the most easily accessible unit of its kind, 
Most wind-resistant and safe, too. No checks and money 
blowing away. No risk to customer’s hand. 





4. Note the completely new 2-way communi- 
cations system which makes conversations 
possible in normal tones, while teller’s hands 
are free at all times and vision is unobstructed, 
Microphone and speakers are above eye- 
level. Window has optional defrosters, too, 
which keep glass clear during winter. 





POSITION, 





BANK. 





ADDRESS, 





| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
NAME. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CITY. 


ZONE STATE, 





ove come cqem. cup con arpa cempsemnamencumniamitaiay etm comes ches lob clch den dhe chides ds anh ten Glas teens ais eels dlagbtand 
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SENATOR EXPLAINS 


Why Broad Study of Banking 
And Credit Laws Is Needed 


By Senator Willis. Robertson 


The last general revision of the bank- 
ing laws of the United States was 
made in 1935. 

At that time there was less than 6 
billion dollars of money in circula- 
tion compared with over 30 billion 
dollars today. Total deposits and cur- 
rency in all banks in 1935 was 
around 20 billion dollars compared 
with over 210 billion dollars now. 
Gross national product in 1935 was 
estimated at under 50 billion dollars, 
while today it is approaching the 400 
billion dollar mark. 

In addition to the change in vol- 
ume of banking and credit which 
those figures indicate, there have 
been during the last twenty years im- 
portant changes in organization, poli- 
cies and methods of financial insti- 
tutions. 

Since 1935 we have worked our 
way out of a depression, fought our 
way through a world war and an- 
other limited war and faced highly 
complex postwar problems, including 
the delicate adjustment needed to 
balance our economy between readi- 
ness to meet threats of another war 
and ability to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of our individual enterprise sys- 
tem if we continue to have peace. 

Handling various items of legisla- 
tion which have been referred to me 
as chairman of the Banking subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, I have become 
increasingly aware of the need to 
take an overall look at the laws under 
which our financial institutions of 
various kinds are operating. 


Plan Broad Study 


This led me to introduce, in the 
closing days of the second session of 
the 84th Congress, a resolution to 
authorize a broad study of the fed- 
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eral statutes which might lead to sug- 
gestions for changes in the laws deal- 
ing with banking and credit activities. 

After further conference within 
our Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, however, it was decided that ac- 
tion need not be taken on this reso- 
lution because we had all the author- 
ity needed, and a limited amount of 
money available, under a resolution 
approved by the Senate last February 
authorizing general studies by our 
committee. The committee chairman, 
Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, there- 
fore, authorized me to act for the full 
committee in making the suggested 
study. 

Our purpose is not to probe or to 
delve into the banking and credit 
field looking for culprits. It is, rather, 


About the Author . . . 


An influential veteran on the 
Washington scene, Virginia’s 
Senator Robertson is chairman 
of the Bank- 
ing subcommit- 
tee of the Sen- 
ate Banking 
and Currency 
Committee. He 
is widely known 
as an authority 
on monetary 
d matters. Since 
SENATOR 1932 he has 

ROBERTSON served as a leg- 
islator in Washington, first as a 
representative and since 1946 as 
a senator. A Democrat, the Sena- 
tor is from Lexington, Virginia. 
He is an attorney and served as a 
legislator in his home state be- 
fore his election to Congress for 
the first time in 1932. 











to survey and evaluate the existing 
situation and to determine whether 
existing federal laws meet the test 
set by my predecessor in the Sen- 
ate, Carter Glass of Virginia, when 
he said the Federal Reserve Act was 
instituted “not merely to correct and 
cure periodical financial debauches, 
not simply indeed to aid the banking 
community alone, but to give vision 
and scope and security to commerce 


_ and amplify the opportunities as well 


as increase the capabilities of our in- 
dustrial life at home and among for- 
eign nations.” 


Course Outlined 

Our method of procedure will in- 
volve these steps: 

@ A survey by federal regulatory 
agencies of the statutes under which 
they operate and reports by them to 
our committee as to overlapping, 
gaps or places where changed con- 
ditions have made the need for new 
legislation obvious. 

@ A review of resolutions adopted 
and other statements of policy made 
by the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tions, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other similar organizations 
in the financial field and reports from 
them to us as to changes in the fed- 
eral laws which they feel are needed. 

@ Conferences between our com- 
mittee and an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of the 
federal agencies, private organiza- 
tions and individual bankers of out- 
standing ability to determine areas of 
more detailed study which would be 
most useful. 

@ Public hearings at which the 
views of individuals and of spokes- 
men for local or regional groups will 
have an opportunity to present their 
ideas to us. 

(Continued on page 9) 
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| BANK LIST 


(Editor’s Note: Banks in the fol- 
lowing list subscribe to the objectives 
of this magazine and the Independent 
Bankers Association. We suggest you 
contact them when you have transac- 
tions in their area.) 


ILLINOIS 
The Central National Bank & Trust 
Company, Peoria 


IOWA 
The Merchants National Bank, Cedar 
Rapids 


KANSAS 
First National Bank, Wichita 


MICHIGAN 

Bank of The Commonwealth, Detroit 

MINNESOTA 

The Marquette National Bank, 
Minneapolis 

American National Bank, St. Paul 


MISSOURI 


City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 


National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln 


OKLAHOMA 
The First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


First National Bank of Athens 


American National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chattanooga 
Park National Bank, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


Republic National Bank, Dallas 


Houston Bank & Trust Company, 
Houston 


(Continued from page 8) 


BANKING LAW 
STUDY NEEDED 


@ Staff analysis of the data we 
shall obtain. 

@ A report to the Senate, which I 
hope can be made not later than next 
March, suggesting the type of legis- 
lation which we feel is needed to 
adapt our laws to present day condi- 
tions and foreseeable future require- 
ments. 

Initial responses from organiza- 
tions and individuals who have been 
invited to participate in this study 
are highly encouraging and with con- 
tinuing cooperation I believe we shall 
be able to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution not only to banking and 
credit but to our American economy 
as a whole. 
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Now’s the time to make sure your customers will have 
a full stocking next Christmas. A Christmas Club is 
the one sure way to do it. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised at the number of new 
customers entering your doors every day . . . making 
regular payments ... discovering your other banking 
services— when you install a Christmas Club. 


And, as so many banks have discovered, you'll not only 
attract new accounts with a Christmas Club, but 
you'll bring to life old ones. 


Any number of Christmas Club Systems 
are at your service. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M€Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller system 

speeds handling, cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards or sheets. 100th Anniversary 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND M<CNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N.Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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BANKING VETERAN SAYS 


Good Public Relations Opens 
The Door to More Business 


Goon public relations can open the 
door to new business for banks. 

It is certainly true that there is 
nothing new under the sun, but the 
idea of public relations is not new. 
The idea of public relations is as old 
as the first methods of communication 
—the first smoke signal by the In- 
dians—the first mail by pony express. 
What is new is the term—public rela- 
tions—what is new—is the awareness 
of business to the realistic value of 
interpreting policy to the public and 
the interpretation of actual or prob- 
able reaction of the public back to 
management. 

Public relations is the art which 
fills the need for new and better un- 
derstanding—on the part of business 
and on the part of the public. This is 
the key to success—for the establish- 
ment of an understanding with people 
—motivates them to action—action to 
buy—because what they understand 
—they trust! 

Public relations is a term—and at 
the same time—a philosophy of liv- 
ing. It is a growing social conscious- 
ness on the part of business that the 
public and public opinion is a dy- 


namic force—so strong that it alone . 


can shape the destiny of a business— 
to success or failure. 

Now, you and I were brought up 
in the belief that when you did a 
good deed, you were never to mention 
it to a soul for fear that the very 
telling about it would automatically 
cancel out the good you had done. 
Well, good public relations refutes 
that teaching! 

The major work of a fine program 
is not only to establish a policy of 
doing good, but to do good and shout 
it from the housetops! To use every 
means of communication at your dis- 
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By. Albert. L. Muench 


Executive Vice President 
New York State Bankers Association 


posal to spread the word—advertising 
—publicity—the spoken word—and 
every other medium of expression— 
yes, and if necessary—smvke signals 
and pony express. But let everyone 
know about it. Let the public know 
that a good job has been done and 
why it has been a good job. 


Element of Strength 


And so we find that public rela- 
tions in its purest sense is the sum 
total of all means of communication. 
It is high caliber public statesman- 
ship that eliminates the bad and 
strengthens the good from the top 
down and the center out. It is the 





About the Author . . . 


Mr. Muench has been the top 
executive of the New York State 
Bankers Association since 1943. 
He is well grounded in the sub- 
ject of bank 
public rela- 
tions, having 
been in the 
financial field 
since 1925. He 
is active in 
banking educa- 
tion, serving as 
educational di- 

MR. MUENCH rector of the 
Bankers School of Public Rela- 
tions, Syracuse University. A na- 
tive of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
he was graduated from high 
school in Tarrytown, New York, 
and has taken advanced work at 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing and the Graduate School of 
Banking, Rutgers University. 








keystone of management policy—it is 
the molding of public opinion—it is 
the spearhead—the spark—that kin- 
dies the enthusiasm of a customer for 
a product and an employe for his 
company. 

And the culmination—the reward 
—for a job well-done—is the sale! 
The actual sale of goods to the cus- 
tomer—the actual sale of service to 
the customer. 

The importance of selling is not 
new to the banking profession. From 
the very inception of banking institu- 
tions, bankers have had to “sell” their 
directors as well as their customers. 

So let us call the banker’s gentle 
art of persuasion by another name— 
by the name it really is—selling! Let 
us say then that you—the banker— 
are a salesman—let us picture the 
bank officer as the sales manager—or 
the sales executive—and the bank 
personnel—the tellers, the clerks— 
yes, the porters, too—as the sales 
force, for the usefulness of a bank 
to its community depends not only 
on its financial resources, but also on 
its human resources—upon the intel- 
ligence, loyalty and ambition of each 
staff member. 

Each staff member represents the 
whole bank—he must feel that your 
bank is the bank—your bank is his 
bank—and you—the sales manager— 
must organize your sales force and 
educate them as salesmen. 

You might ask—What are the 
requisites for a good salesman? Is a 
good salesman born or can one be 
developed? 

Well, selling, among other things, 
requires personality—but personality 
isn’t a mysterious something that only 
a few can have. It embodies the quali- 
ties of cheerfulness, honesty, courtesy 
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brings new record growth 


The fiscal year 1955-56 was marked by new 
} all-time achievements for General Mills Inc. Both 


sales and earnings broke all previous records. 


Highlights from the annual report appear 
below. If you are interested in the full story of 
new record growth, we shall gladly send you 
the complete, illustrated report. Just write 

to the Department of Public Relations. 


1956 


General Mills’ 28th year 








Total Sales 


Earnings 

Dividends Paid 
Common Dividend Paid 
per share 


Net Earnings—per dollar 
of sales 


—per share of 
common stock 


Taxes per share of 
common stock 


Land, buildings and 
equipment 


Working capital 


Stockholders’ equity 





$516,052,804 
14,056,658 


7,902,954 


3.00 
2.7¢ 
5.68 
9.00 
70,336,360 
73,998,059 


131,456,892 





$513,651,149 
12,383,500 


6,736,419 


2.50 
2.4¢ 
5.02 
8.16 
65,289,183 
67,930,732 


123,156,558 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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GENERAL MILLS believes that today’s 
research is the key to tomorrow’s success. 
As evidence of this conviction, the following 
different new products were introduced by 
eight different divisions of The Company 


during the past year: 


OROCERY PRODUCTS 
Betty Crocker Date Bar Mix 
¢ Betty Crocker Confetti Angel 
Food Cake Mix « Betty Crocker 
Chocolate Malt Cake Mix « Betty 
Crocker Peanut Delight Cake 
Mix « Betty Crocker Angel Fluff 
Frosting Mix. 


GENERAL MILLS 
(CANADA) Ltd. PRODUCTS 
Betty Crocker Vanilla Cookie 
Mix « Betty Crocker Oat ‘n’ 
Honey Cookie Mix Betty 
Crocker Peanut Butter Cookie 
Mix 


INSTITUTIONAL 
PRODUCTS 

Chocolate Chip Cookie Mix 
¢ Basic (Sugar) Cookie Mix 
* Oat-N-Honey Cookie Mix « 
Corn Bread Mix 


SOVBEAN PRODUCTS 

General Mills 50% Protein De- 
hulled Soybean Oil Meals 
General Mills Soybean Millfeed 


FEED PRODUCTS 

Larro SureMilk 50 « Larro 
SureBeef 50 ¢ Larro SureMilk 
Keto-Kurb « Larro SurePoult 
Pre-Starter « Larro 


MECHANICAL PRODUCTS 
Autofab Short Run Assembly 
Machine « Autofab Soldering 
Machine « General Mills Radar 
Tester 


SPONGE PRODUCTS 

O-Cel-O Plastifoam Bather « 
Q-Cel-O Plastifoam Car Washer 
¢ O-Cel-O Plastifoam Soap Dish 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Versamid 125 + Series of Fatty 
Acid Derivatives 
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START GOOD PR BY KEEPING ALL 
YOUR EMPLOYES WELL INFORMED 


Do you have staff meetings? Do your employes know what is happening in 
your bank? 

When a new policy is established or a new service installed, are your em- 
ployes told about it promptly? When a promotion is made, do the tellers learn 
about it from some depositor? 

Be certain that your entire staff—officers and employes—are well informed. 
“I don’t know” is a phrase that lowers the morale of the clerk, annoys the de- 
positor, and affects the prestige of the bank. 

Do you have a suggestion system with decent rewards? 

Do you encourage your employes to accept offices in Rotary, Kiwanis, A.I.B.? 

How are the telephone manners of your staff? Do you set a good example? 
Call your bank from outside and see how you are answered. If your staff’s 
telephone courtesy is nonexistent you had better do something about it. 

Some dav in the near future request your filing department to send you the 
carbon cop.cs of all letters mailed from your bank the day before—and don’t 
omit your own. I’ll wager you'll be shocked and disillusioned by the appear- 
ance, construction, stilted phrases, and lack of courtesy in some of those letters. 
Hire someone to conduct a course in business-letter writing. If your bank is 
quite small, possibly the English teacher in your local high school could be 
persuaded to give one or two talks to your staff. 

Have you looked at your forms and form letters recently? They might be 
pretty abrupt and demanding in tone. A little time taken to revise them might 


pay dividends. 


W. W. Delameter, president of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association and vice president of the Tradesmens 


Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 





and tact . . the qualities that make a 
successful man or woman in any line 
of business. These are the assets that 
make a favorable impression and in- 
duce the customer to want to deal 
with a certain person. 

A salesman must have faith— 
faith in himself—faith in his com- 
pany—and faith that he can fill the 
needs of his customer. 

He must have knowledge—a thor- 
ough knowledge of how his bank 
functions. 


Grasp Opportunities 


He must be alert for opportunities 
to do business—recognize ways and 
means to build more business—show 
the customer—in terms of service— 
how he can fill—not one—but all— 
of his banking needs. 

He must sales-slant his conversa- 
tion—Although they say that conver- 
sation is a lost art—it really hasn’t 
been lost at all—it has merely been 
put on a business basis. Conversation 
is now the tool of the salesman! 

He must have enthusiasm. Walter 
P. Chrysler once said, “The real se- 
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cret of selling is enthusiasm, and 
more than enthusiasm, I would say 
excitement, for when a salesman is 
excited he gets the customer excited 
and when the customer gets excited 
—we do business!” 

So—give your staff a mental mar- 
tini. Show them the difference be- 
tween the right way and the almost 
right way. Your results will be as 
drastically different as the effects of 
lightning and the lightning bug! 

All around us waits a world ready 
to buy. All around us are people in- 
terested in themselves. They want you 
to show them how you can serve 
them. 

And what is the potential of this 
available market? The answer could 
well be found in the president’s 1954 
economic report to Congress when it 
pointed to an opportunity for a gross 
national production of 535 billion 
dollars for 1965 and potential per- 
sonal consumption expenditures of 
357 billion dollars. 

In the next ten years alone we 
must add over 100 billion dollars to 
our present peak standard of living to 





reach the levels of personal consump- 
tion needed to support this produc- 
tion of over 500 billion dollars. 


Thus, a fifty per cent increase in 
the standard of living is called for in 
the next ten years. 

This upgrading of our standard of 
living—the expansion of industry and 
consumption of products which will 
be necessary during that time—and 
the basic changes taking place in our 
economy will broaden the demand for 
bank services in credit, savings and 
checking facilities as well as in the 
whole range of bank activities. 

There has also been a decided 
change in income distribution of fam- 
ilies which alone will bring mass mil- 
lions of families into the area of 
potential bank customers. The num- 
ber of families with disposable an- 
nual incomes of over $4,000 will in- 
crease from 12 million in 1950 to 
over 36 million in 1960, just four 
years from now! 

And so you see there has been an 
upward movement of nearly 24 mil- 
lion families who will join the 12 
million who now have over $4,000 of 
disposable annual income. As these 
families move up from one income 
class to the next, they represent sub- 
stantially increased markets for 
goods, services and investments. The 
major factors in the movement are 
the trend to family life and home 
ownership, the surge of movement to 
the suburbs, the trend to a rising level 
of education, the change in spending 
and saving habits and, above all, the 
favorable change in the consumer 
attitude towards the use of credit. 


Opens New Market 


This new market that becomes 
available has little or no knowledge 
of bank services and probable mis- 
conceptions of bank relations to the 
individual. 

Here then is the need for a pio- 
neer job to be done in public rela- 
tion education and an unsurpassed 
opportunity for increasing the type of 
sales that cover all areas of the stand- 
ard of living. Isn’t this a made-to- 
order world for a man who can sell? 
A man who sells service—a banker 
who sells service. 

In the past, bankers, by hiding 
their heads in the sands of conserva- 
tism, allowed for the mushrooming of 
other types of financial institutions 
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which are now feeding on the very 
lifeblood of commercial banking. 
Now, banking has awakened to the 
realization that it, too, can solicit 
sales without loss of prestige and dig- 
nity. New business doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It must be invited, and where 
business is invited, business will go! 
And the banker has discovered that 
he too must get up and go. He must 
leave the confines of his office and 
meet the customer face to face, right 
at the very grass roots of contact. 

And so the banker of today, the 
banker-salesman of today must meet 
the public halfway at its own level 
and at its own place of business. He 
must find the particular need in his 
community and supply that need with 
banking service. Each bank will have 
to decide for itself which fields are 
underdeveloped in his community and 
seek out that business. He must make 
it a point to supply all the banking 
needs for his community. 

Although it is often difficult for 
the smaller bank to give all financial 
services to the customer because of 
limited capital funds, by knowing 
exactly what its corresponding banks 
have to offer and the extent of the 
services available to it, this responsi- 
bility can and must be met directly 


with a performance that does credit 
to the entire structure of banking. 


Improve Methods 


The banker must also seek out im- 
proved methods of selling, for the 
selling of this intangible item—serv- 
ice—-is the most difficult of all com- 
modities and requires the very best 
in sales programs. 

One source of active sales pro- 
grams in banking has been the recent 
wave of employes’ new business con- 
tests. Bankers have found that it pays 
off to put the aecent on sell in cele- 
brating significant bank anniversaries 
and the like. They have discovered 
that in the acquiring of new accounts, 
which also provides real potential for 
the cross-selling of other services— 
selling additional services to old ac- 
counts and fostering a healthy spirit 
of competition and enthusiasm 
amongst the employes—the net re- 
sult is improved understanding of the 
bank’s services by the staff and im- 
proved service to the customer. 

A sales contest often uncovers 
talents a men never knew he had. 
Your bookkeeper may turn out to 
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be your star salesman; the bank 
guard may have the widest field of 
acquaintance in the community. Thus, 
each employe becomes an active so- 
licitor of new accounts and, converse- 
ly enough, in this role of individual 
attainment, he is also contributing 
the overall improvement in esprit de 
corps — institutional cohesion — and 
the partnership approach to the de- 
velopment of the bank. 

And so, since all selling is aimed 
directly at the customer, and good 
public relations is based on the prin- 
ciple of customer satisfaction, bank- 
ing service begins when a customer 
places his confidence in the institu- 
tion by the simple process of opening 
an account or seeking financial ad- 
vice. 

Everything a bank does there- 
after is and should be designed to 
justify that confidence. The banker 
must be alert to ever-changing needs 
of business by finding new and better 
ways to serve the customer. 


Poetically Summed 


And what does the customer ex- 
pect? What is the reason that a cus- 
tomer will pick one product over an- 
other or go to one bank and not 
another? Industry as well as banking 
would like to know the answers to 
these questions. Millions of dollars 
are spent yearly to develop these an- 
swers and there is not a day that 
passes in which research work on this 
subject is not going on. 

Edgar A. Guest summed it up quite 
aptly when he wrote: 


The reason people pass our door 
To patronize another store 

Is not because the busier place 

Has better silks, or gloves, or lace 
Or special prices, but it lies 

In pleasant words and smiling eyes 
The only difference, I believe 

Is in the treatment folks receive. 


Yes, it’s as simple as that! If every 
customer is pleased, then your public 
relations program is working. The 
customer wants to be treated with re- 
spect. Tom Jones wants to hear “Good 
morning, Mr. Jones.” He wants to be 
a name, not a passbook number. He 
wants to feel that he is giving his 
money to a friend for safekeeping, 
making a loan from a person who is 
interested in him and in his welfare. 

And so, since every expression of 
the bank’s personality—its represent- 
atives, its literature, its activities, its 
services—is aimed directly at the cus- 
tomer, we find that the customer con- 
tact is the real payoff, the payoff in 
dollars and cents! 

Now the community bank is not 
only a producer of services, it is a 
major factor in the life of the com- 
munity. It is the focal point, and at 
the same time, the invisible thread 
that weaves through and binds to- 
gether the social and economic struc- 
ture of the entire community. 

It is your job to tell the story of 
what your bank is doing for the wel- 
fare of the community, no one else 
can do it for you. You, and you alone, 
can fully appreciate and understand 
how your bank’s loans and invest- 
ments contribute to the well-being of 
all the publics that make up the com- 
munity—the farmer, the employe, the 
supplier, the stockholder. 

If the people of the community 
were able to translate a bank’s finan- 
cial statement in terms of themselves 
—their homes, their businesses, their 
children’s education—what an awak- 
ening it would be to the realization 
of the bank’s importance to the com- 
munity! 

For instance, instead of reading, 
loans, $800,000, how easy it would 
be for them to understand a statement 
that reads like this. 

“Three new cows for Mr. Smith; a 





new automobile for Mr. Jones; a col- 
lege education for an embryonic Edi- 
son; a new business for a young pio- 


” 
+ 


neer; a new home, a new baby . . 

In its own way, each business and 
institution must sell itself and its 
practices to the public, not occasion- 
ally, not annually, but daily! 

Every business and institution 
must demonstrate every day that it is 
acting in the public interest and that 
it has the welfare of the community 
at heart, for the recognition of the 
community, its achievements and its 
aspirations is vitally important to 
good community relations. The ulti- 
mate in that recognition is to help 
in promoting its local aims and 
causes. 


‘It’s a Duty’ 

And so the banker has a duty to 
perform, in the giving of his time, his 
efforts, his knowledge and his leader- 
ship to local groups in the commu- 
nity. This type of cooperation may 
take many forms and, since the over- 
lapping of each group multiplies the 
effect of every contact, here is a posi- 
tive contribution to community wel- 
fare that will, in time, reap rewards 
and pay large dividends, 

Therefore, with the great competi- 
tion that exists in banking today, we 
must marshall our resources and ap- 
ply all the know-how there is in the 
way of servicing an account and of 
developing new business. 

Good public relations must be 
sponsored and nurtured. 

In today’s fast-moving economy 
the bank that stands still is actually 
moving backward. With the terrific 
competition, the challenge to the com- 
munity banker is great. He must be 
aware of every opportunity to in- 
crease service, to increase business, to 
find better means to attract the new 
customer and keep the old. 
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JURAN & MOODY, Inc. 


Specialists in Municipal Bonds for Banks 


@ Bonds appraised, purchased and sold. 
@ Portfolios analyzed. 
®@ Confidential advisory service. 


93 East Sixth Street 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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Set Program 
For Meeting 


In St. Paul 


A full day’s program of special in- 
terest to independents will be offered 
at the Lowry Hotel in St. Paul on 
Thursday, September 6, at a one-day 
conference of Minnesota independent 
bankers. 

The conference has been billed as a 
“shirt sleeves, working session.” 

Here is the program, as announced 
by A. W. Hoese, president of the Se- 
curity State Bank of Glencoe, Minne- 
sota, and chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. 

8:30 a.m. Registration at 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. 

9:30 a.m. Meeting called to 
order by D. Fay Case, Cannon 
Falls, Minnesota state director 
of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation. 

10 a.m. Address by Governor 
Orville Freeman. 

10:30 a.m. Address by Irv- 
ing C. Rasmussen, state bank 
commissioner. Subject: “Legisla- 
tive and Leadership Problems of 
Minnesota banks.” 

11:15 a.m. Address by Ben 
DuBois, secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. 
Subject: “Background on Pas- 
sage of the Holding Company 
Act; Its Effect and Application.” 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon 

1:10 p.m. Address by Joseph 
V. Johnson, Tecumseh, Nebras- 
ka, president of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

1:30 p.m. Open forum, with 
A. W. Hoese acting as chairman. 

3:00 p.m. Address by Wil- 
liam J. Bryan of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, national legislative chair- 
man of the Independent Bankers 
Association. He will summarize 
the meeting and report on Wash- 
ington legislative activities. 

Adjournment. 


Seek Permanent Unit 


A number of bankers already have 
expressed an interest in the talk by 
Secretary DuBois on the Holding Com- 
pany Act, a piece of legislation of 
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great importance to independent bank- 
ers. Mr. DuBois was active as a lobby- 
ist for the legislation and has kept in 
touch with developments on admin- 
istration of the act. 

One of the items on the conference 
agenda will be nomination of a per- 
manent committee of Minnesota in- 
dependents. The temporary committee 
which arranged the meeting will re- 
commend that such a permanent 
group, with a membership not to ex- 
ceed 25, be set up. 

The permanent committee would 
have various functions: to call and ar- 


range for future meetings of Minne- 
sota independents whenever the need 
arises; to sponsor state legislation and 
appoint legislative chairmen, one 
from each county or legislative dis- 
trict. 

Among items that will likely get 
priority on any legislative program 
are these: 

Removal of the right for thrift and 
loan companies to sell investment 
certificates. 

Seek a bill barring savings and 
loan associations from establishing 
branches. 





new dimensions 


Union Bank 


De in banking 


MONEY ENGINEERING 


SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS 


UNION BANK was the first financial institution to create a 
department of Research and Engineering, combining 
scientific analysis with imaginative thinking for the solution 


of banking problems in everyday business. 


TECHNICAL SPECIALIZATION 

UNION BANK’S specialists keep on top of all systems, methods 
and machines ...making Money Engineering work for you and 
your customers. These banking technicians are able to incorporate 
time-saving, money-saving changes at a moment's notice 

when their findings warrant it... because we are a unit bank. 


RAPID TRANSIT 


UNION BANK recognizes the vital role of transportation in modern 
banking. Through Money Engineering UNION BANK outraces 
clock and calendar to turn paper items into money, creating 

new working capital for your customers. UNION BANK offers the 
fastest transit service available to correspondent banks. 

Our list of correspondents has grown because we give them 

the kind of service they need and want. This is modern, 

efficient banking at work. THIS Is MONEY ENGINEERING... 
creating new dimensions in banking. 

UNION BANK & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles welcomes the 
opportunity to discuss ways of putting Money Engineering 

to work for your bank and its customers. 





TELETYPE: LA5SOI * BANK WIRE: SLUN * THE BUSINESSMAN’S BANK * WE HAV: 


NO BRANCHES * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Dedicated to perpetuation of America’s system of 


independent unit banking. 


| cach month THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


goes to 5,200 members of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association and 


more than 600 other subscribers. 





To: THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
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Third of a Series... 


IBA President Finds Legal Training Big 
Help in His Extensive Banking Career 


Por variety of experience in the field 
of finance, it’s difficult to top the ca- 
reer of Joseph V. (for Vincent) John- 
son, president of the Independent 
Bankers Association. 

Here are the highlights of Mr. 
Johnson’s career: 

@ President and principal stock- 
holder of the Johnson County Bank 
in Tecumseh, Nebraska, since 1919. 
He holds the same posts in the Bank 
of Sterling, Nebraska, which he or- 
ganized September 1, 1944. 

@ Manager of the Omaha loan 
agency of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from 1947 to 1950, 

@ Army finance officer for two 
years, from 1942 to 1944, 

@ Examiner for the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation for four 
months in 1933. 

@ Chief clerk of the Nebraska 
State Banking Department for several 
months in 1916 and 1917. 

@ Teller at the old Central Na- 
tional Bank in Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
two and one-half years after his 
graduation from the University of 
Nebraska Law School in 1914. 

A part of his career that he hadn’t 
planned was that World War II ex- 
perience in the Army’s Finance De- 
partment, when Mr. Johnson was 
“drafted” by the persuasiveness of 
the chief Army finance officer in 
Omaha. As he explains it: 


“T went to the finance officer of the 
7th Service Command to tell him 


(Editor’s Note: These feature arti- 
cles on officers and directors of the 
Independent Bankers Association are 
being run in no particular order of 
priority. The scheduling of these fea- 
tures will follow the order in which 
the editor is able to contact and inter- 
view the subjects.) 


ge 
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about two men leaving my bank. 
They were good and would have been 
naturals for Army Finance. While I 
was in the office they sold me on the 
idea of helping out myself.” 


World War I, Too 


Mr. Johnson “helped out” for two 
years as a lieutenant colonel. He aiso 
served more than two years in the 
Army in World War I, ending that 
service stint as a lieutenant in France. 
The World War II offer was surpris- 
ing, he says, because he maintained 
no military connection as a reservist 
between the two wars. 


oh 
JOSEPH V. JOHNSON OF TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 


Traditionally, the banker in a small 
town is a key figure in his commu- 
nity, and that’s how it’s been with 
Mr. Johnson, but in more than the 
banking field. For six years, from 
1936 to 1942, he served as mayor of 
Tecumseh, a city of 2,000. 

His three two-year terms in the 
mayor’s office helped him give added 
impetus to one of his favorite proj- 
ects—electrification of the rural areas 
in his section. He’s proud of the fact 
that the Eastern Nebraska public 
power district, which includes his 
city, was one of the first to be ener- 
gized in 1937. 


Re 


fi 
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It’s part coincidence and part plan- 
ning that the Johnson County Bank 
bears the same name as its presi- 
dent. The coincidence is that the 
bank Mr. Johnson purchased in 1919 
was located in Johnson County. The 
planning part is that during the bank- 
ing holiday in the 1930s he changed 
the name from the Farmers State to 
the Johnson County Bank. 

Mr. Johnson’s signature authorized 
the start of a number of banks in 
Nebraska. That came about in this 
way. When he was chief clerk for the 
Nebraska State Banking Department 
and only a few years out of law 
school, he became acting head of the 
department following the director’s 
death. Shortly after he achieved the 
“acting head” status, a legal decision 
cleared the way for issuance of char- 
ters, all signed by Mr. Johnson, for 
47 banks. 


Headed NBA 


As president of the IBA, Mr. John- 
son spends considerable time away 
from his bank. He’s attended state 
conventions this year from Montana 
to Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Becoming head of the IBA con- 
tinued Mr. Johnson’s role of leader- 
ship in banking organizations. He 
was president of the Nebraska Bank- 
ers Association in 1954-55. 

Another affiliation in which he 
takes pride is his charter membership 
in the Kiwanis Club, dating from 
1923. 

Despite the name, which indicates 
Scandinavian ancestry, Mr. Johnson 
is Irish and has the warm personality 
traditionally associated with that 
race. He’s 63 and packs 170 pounds 
on a 5 foot, 71% inch frame. 

Mr. Johnson and his wife, Lenore, 
have two sons and three daughters. 
One son, Joseph V. Jr., is vice presi- 
dent of the Johnson County Benk. 
The other son, Steve, age 11, attends 
school in Tecumseh. 

The daughters are Mrs. Virginia Kt. 
Ostrand of Omaha, whose husband is 
assistant cashier in the First National 
Bank there; Mrs. Margaret March of 
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‘Don't Be A Hero, Robbery 
Kit Tells Bank Workers 


A robbery reminder kit, consisting of 
eight point-of-use training aids de- 
signed to help banks formulate and 
maintain effective internal security 
measures, has been mailed to every 
NABAC member bank by The Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers. 

This kit is intended to supplement 
the bank’s training program, built 
upon the program outlined in NA- 
BAC’s booklet “Your Bank and 
Armed Robbery.” A copy of this 
manual, dealing with the causes of 
bank robberies and how to deter 
them, was sent to every bank in the 
country in February. 

The eight visual aids in NABAC’s 
Robbery Reminder Kit act as con- 
tinuing reminders of the safeguards 
against armed attack. NABAC sug- 
gests that banks have a set of these 
six by ten inch cards at each lobby 
work station and build a weekly train- 
ing session around each card. 

Featured in the Robbery Reminder 
Kit are points to help banks alleviate 
the unnoticed invitations to prospec- 
tive bank robbers that cause an aver- 
age of more than one bank robbery 
each working day. There are remind- 
ers to watch for people who may be 
casing the bank; to be alert to strang- 
ers in the lobby; to reduce tempta- 
tion by keeping cash at a minimum 
and out of public view; at the danger 
time —-after the bank closes — em- 
ployes are reminded to balance and 
vault their cash immediately. 

There is the suggestion that the 
bank “burn the bandit” with recorded 
cash and be sure the strap bears a 





Atlantic, lowa, and Nancy, in nurse’s 
training at Topeka, Kansas. 

Mr. Johnson was born and reared 
in Lincoln, which is 47 miles from 
Tecumseh. 

Mr. Johnson entered banking after 
getting his law degree because, he 
says, “I didn’t want to practice law 
but I wanted to use my training in 
the law.” The legal background, he 
believes, has been a tremendous help 
to him in his more than 40 years as 
a banker. 


recent date. Another important re- 
minder is that all employes know the 
location of their alarm button. In 
the event of an armed robbery there 
is a cartoon to impress on the em- 
ployee the importance of careful ob- 
servation to insure future identifica- 
tion of the robber. 

Final card in the kit outlines the 
proper procedure for tellers and rail 
personnel in the event of a robbery. 
It stresses that they obey the com- 
mands of the robber and not be a 
hero. This card has space where the 
telephone numbers of the local police, 
FBI, and main office can be inserted, 
and warns against touching anything 
that the robber may have touched. It 
stresses getting the license number of 
the get-away car, the importance of 
staying away from the teller’s cage 
or wherever the robbery occurred, 
and obtaining the names of all wit- 
nesses. 

These kits are available at 50c each 
from The National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, 38 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIli- 


nois. 





LABOR FORCE 
ADDS WOMEN 


One-third of all the people holding 
jobs outside of the agricultural field 
are women, more than 19 million of 
them. The number of women working 
as a percentage of total workers has 
shown an almost continuous uptrend, 
studies show. 

The bulge in the trend in the early 
1940s was primarily the result of 
the great influx of women into indus- 
trial jobs during the war. The total 
number of people at work changed 
little in that period, but as men were 
inducted into the services, women re- 
placed them to produce military 
goods. After the war the percentage 
of women workers to the total did not 
decline to the pre-war level. More- 
over, since then the percentage has 
grown. 
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GMC IS ‘TOO 
BIG, STUDY 
CONCLUDES 


Though well managed and highly 
efficient, General Motors Corporation 
is “too big,” the American Institute 
of Management reported after a study 
of the huge firm. 

Said A.I.M., a respected, nonprofit 
organization, General Motors “is too 
big for the good of the American 
businessmen who must deal with it 
and too big for the good of the coun- 
try.” 

Bigness can strangle competition 
in the mass production field, the re- 
port declared, pointing out that the 
cost of multi-million dollar dies can 
crush the small producer. 

The institute declared: “Where 
Marmons and Stearns-Knights may 
have succumbed to managerial lapses 
or faulty valves in the 1920s, one sur- 
mises that bigness is partly respon- 
sible for the slow strangling of Hud- 
son and Studebaker today.” 


(Editor’s Note: See editorial com- 
ment on Page 32.) 
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BRANCH BANK HEARINGS START 
IN PENNSYLVANIA SEPT. 20 


The branch banking issue in Pennsylvania will be considered thoroughly by a 
state committee which begins hearings September 20. 

Co-chairmen of the committee of the Joint State Government Commission 
are State Senator H. Henry Propert, a Republican from Montgomery County, 
and Representative Louis J. Arando, a Philadelphia Democrat. 

According to the chairmen, the committee will make a complete study of 
branch banking. This will include looking into the assets of absorbing and 
absorbed banks, geographical concentration of bank mergers, factors respon- 
sible for increases in branch banking and attitudes toward absorption of com- 
munity banks and setting up of branches by out-of-town banks. 


Recommendations of the committee will be made to the 1957 state legislature. 

Governor George M. Leader has expressed concern about branch banking in 
Pennsylvania, saying, “I think that the issue should be studied so we don’t 
eliminate for all time the small banks in Pennsylvania.” He termed the gobbling 
up of small business by larger concerns “one of the tragedies of our times.” 

A move to suspend all new cross-county branches in Pennsylvania was de- 
feated in the legislature. The State Banking Department has negotiated with 
major banks a moratorium on the seeking of new cross-county branches until 


the committee study is completed. 





TIMES 


Time was when the ordering of a 
large quantity of lithographed bank 
checks was a major expenditure for 
the bank and a most important sale 
for the bank stationer. Despite its 
importance to both buyer and seller, 
the transaction was comparatively 
simple because there was involved 
merely one order, one shipment, one 
check in payment. 

Today this same order is likely to 
be split up into ten thousand orders 
of one hundred checks each. Ten 
thousand shipments to as many 
individuals. Ten thousand orders to be 
made out by the bank and executed 
by the printer. More work for every- 
one. More opportunity for error. 
Higher cost for the buyer and, of 
course, more revenue for the printer. 


Obviously, when - people assume 
higher cost and more work there 
must be an offsetting saving some 
place along the line. In this instance, 
the saving is in check handling 
because all these little orders are 





HAVE CHANGED 





personalized to speed up visual and 
manual check processing, and soon 
they may be encoded as well to 
permit mechanized check processing. 
Regardless of whether the bank 
proposes to continue its manual 
methods or ultimately go to mecha- 
nized methods, it is now: apparent 
that the printed name on a check, or 
a printed account number, pays off 
in time saved and improved accuracy. 


It certainly does change the habits of 
the printer, because now the 
lithography becomes incidental while 
typesetting and packaging become 
vitally important. Fortunately, we 
here at DeLuxe have been alert to 
this change for the past twenty years 
so we believe that we are better 
qualified to adjust to it. If, therefore, 
your bank is contemplating the “big 
switch” to printed names on checks, 
or if you are planning on mechanized 
handling involving codes, we think 
we can do a job for you and do 
it well. 








Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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Los Angeles, California — Frank 
Dansby, assistant cashier of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company, has been 
honored by the Graduate School of 
Financial and Credit Management, 
Stanford University, with an alumni 
award, 

The award was given to Mr. Dansby 
for his executive leadership ability. 
It consisted of an onyx double pen and 
clock desk set. 

Mr. Dansby, who heads the bank’s 
credit department, also was graduated 
from the three year course at Stanford 
this summer and was president of the 
senior class. The award he received is 
given annually to the graduating sen- 
ior showing greatest executive leader- 
ship qualities. 


Marshalltown, lowa—W. K. (Bill) 
Bramwell Jr., has become executive 
vice president of the Commercial State 








Bank, in which he has purchased a 
block of stock. 

Mr. Bramwell’s father is Willis K. 
Bramwell Sr., chairman of the board 
of the Hardin County Savings Bank 
in Eldora, Iowa. Bill Bramwell has 
been executive vice president of the 
Eldora bank for several years. The 
Bramwell family owns substantial in- 
terests in several other Iowa Banks. 

Mr. Bramwell’s addition to the staff 
of Commercial State in Marshalltown 
was necessary to handle steadily ex- 
panding business. Other officers, di- 
rectors, and personnel continue in 
their present capacities. Parties in the 
stock transaction were represented by 
Bankers Service Company of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Mi- 
chael Homa has been named executive 
secretary of the Minneapolis chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. He had 


DEMONSTRATING his skill with the cake knife is E. A. Reddeman, president of 
the American State Bank, Milwaukee. Cutting of the cake was one of the events 
held in connection with the bank’s 25th anniversary celebration. With Mr. Redde- 
man, from left, are Irving Mehigan, a director; George J. Graebner, chairman of 
the board, and A. W. Bickler, executive vice president. 
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been director of personnel for the 
American National Bank of St. Paul. 

Mr. Homa has been active in the St. 
Paul chapter of the AIB and served as 
vice president until he accepted his 
new position. A graduate of Columbia 
Heights, Minnesota, high school, he 
attended the University of Minnesota 
and Minneapolis Business College. 

e 

New York City—Formation of 
Mosler Research Products, Inc., an 
affiliate of the 
Mosler Safe Com- 
pany, with Martin 
S. Coleman as 
president of the 
new firm, has 
been announced. 
Mr. Coleman, a 
vice president 
4 and treasurer of 
MR.COLEMAN the parent firm, 
said the new company is the successor 
organization to Research Products, 
Inc., of Danbury, Connecticut, re- 
cently purchased by the Mosler Safe 





Company. 
Mr. Coleman said the Danbury 
firm’s function — development and 


limited manufacture of electrical and 
electronic monitoring and security de- 
vices—will be broadened. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin—Employ- 
ing an age-old symbol of welcome 
and hospitality, the American State 
Bank of Milwaukee literally rolled 
out the red carpet to invite friends 
to its 25th anniversary open house 
celebration. 

Newspaper advertisements, bank 
posters and billboards, as well as a 
25th anniversary brochure, featured 
a bright red carpet as an attention- 
getting device. The red carpet ex- 
tended from the bank lobby to the 
sidewalk beyond the bank’s entrance. 
Open house attendance topped 15,000. 
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MR. REPETTI 


MR. WINNE 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
Four personnel changes have been an- 
nounced by the Exchange National 
Bank here. 

Grant H. Winne has been promoted 
to vice president and cashier; George 
M. Repetti has been made assistant 
cashier; Samuel F. Downer has been 
elected assistant vice president, and 
K. G. Freyschlag has been assigned to 
the public relations staff. 

Mr. Winne has been employed by 
the Exchange National since 1935. He 
was elected assistant cashier in 1949, 
cashier in 1952, and was named to the 
board of directors in 1953. 

Mr. Repetti has been with the bank 
since ending his Army service in 1952. 
He attended Canterbury School in 
New Milford, Connecticut, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Colorado College. 





Mr. Downer came to the bank staff 
from the Burroughs Corporation. He 
had been the Colorado Springs rep- 
resentative for the firm. A navy vet- 
eran, Mr. Downer was graduated from 
Ohio State University with a Bachelor 
of Science degree in Commerce. 

Before joining the bank’s public re- 
lations staff, Mr. Freyschlag had been 
director of sales for a medical instru- 
ments corporation. He served as public 
relations director for Colorado College 
from 1948 to 1955. He was graduated 
from the college and earned a master’s 
degree in Public Relations and Adver- 
tising at Stanford University. 
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Wolfe City, Texas—R. L. Mullins, 
president of the Wolfe City National 
Bank and first vice president of the 
Independent Bankers Association, will 
appear on the program at the 32nd 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 17 through 20. Mr. 
Mullins is one of four panelists who 
will discuss audits and controls for the 
small bank. This is his second appear- 
ance at a NABAC convention. He also 
was on the program of the 1951 ses- 
sion at Kansas City. 


Ferryville, Wisconsin — Occupying 
new quarters here is the Ferryville 
State Bank. The bank’s new building, 
started in December of last year, is a 
thirty by fifty foot, one story brick 
structure. 

Old quarters of the bank have been 
sold to the town of Freeman for use as 
a town hall. 

Organized April 5, 1911, the bank 
opened for business July 24 of the 
same year. The present president is 
John Churness of Mount Sterling, an 
original stockholder. 


Hoven, South Dakota—“Coopera- 
tive spirit of the people in the sur- 
rounding territory with management 
of the Bank of Hoven is the means of 
building up a local, home owned in- 
stitution of which we all can be 
proud.” 

This sentiment was part of the salute 
which the Bank of Hoven gave to its 
customers in newspaper advertise- 
ments calling attention to its 25th an- 
niversary. 

The bank noted that when it was 
founded on July 16, 1931, the capital 
stock had a value of $20,000, and there 
was $2,500 in surplus. Today there is 
$50,000 in capital stock, $5,000 in 
surplus, and $100,000 in undivided 
profits. 


Chicago, Illinois — The American 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago has been cited for its architec- 
tural contribution to the city by the 
Chicago chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. The award was in 
recognition of the superior design in 
construction in American National’s 
recently completed remodeling pro- 
gram. 
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NOW YOU SEE it, now you don’t, the second floor, that is, of the First National 
Bank of Salida, Colorado. When directors discussed remodeling, they decided to 
remove the top floor. The task took a year to complete and cost about $25,000. 
One result of the renovation was a reduction in county taxes, liability and fire 
insurance, according to J. Ford White, executive vice president. 


nd 








South Milwaukee, Wisconsin— 
Controlling interest in the Home 
State Bank, organized 40 years ago 
by H. Z. Logan, has been sold to a 
father and son banking team from 


Nebraska. 


Logan and his brother, Ced, and 
A. J. Ricker, principal stockholders, 
have sold a majority interest in the 
bank to J. J. Jaeger and J. J. Jaeger 
Jr., formerly president and cashier, 
respectively, of the First National 
Bank, West Point, Nebraska. 

The Logan brothers will retain 
stock in the bank and H. Z. Logan, 
who has served as executive vice 
president and chief operating officer, 
will become chairman of the board. 
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J. J. Jaeger will become president 
and his son, cashier. The Charles E. 
Walters Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
acted as broker. 


San Diego, California—A new 
automatic borrowing plan which pro- 
vides savings account customers with 
a quick and inexpensive means of 
financing autos, appliances or per- 
sonal needs has been introduced by 
the San Diego Trust and Savings 
Bank, it was announced by J. W. 
Sefton Jr., president. Any customer 
with a savings account may borrow 
money within 10 minutes, or entirely 
by mail, using his savings account as 
collateral. 





Detroit, Michigan—John S. Cole- 
man, president of Burroughs Cor- 
poration, has been elected a director 
of the National Bank of Detroit, it 
was announced by Charles T. Fisher 
Jr., president. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — Ten 
speakers and two panel discussions 
will highlight the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association Public Relations Con- 
ference at the Roosevelt Hotel here 
September 12 and 13, it was an- 
nounced by J. C. Warner. Mr. War- 
ner is chairman of the PBA Educa- 
tional Foundation board of trustees 
and president of Capital Bank & 
Trust Company, Harrisburg. 


Nashville, Tennessee—The Third 
National Bank of Nashville has won 
a premier award for newspaper ad- 
vertising by ‘banks from the National 
Advertising Agency Network. Third 
National’s ads were picked from 
among 480 exhibits from 46 cities. 


Burlington, lowa—An increase in 
the capitalization of the Farmers & 
Merchants Savings Bank, from $125, 
000 to $300,000, became effective 
August 30. A three-for-one stock div- 
idend was voted and $225,000 trans- 
ferred from the surplus account to the 
capital stock account to accomplish the 
change. Charles Walsh, president, said 
that stockholders and officers believed 
the increase necessary “in view of the 
growth of the bank and changing busi- 
ness conditions.” 


Dallas, Texas — Robert J. Downs 
has been elected a vice president of 
the Republic National Bank, according 
to an announcement from Karl Hob- 
litzelle, chairman of the board, and 
Fred F. Florence, president. 

A native of Edgewood, Texas, Mr. 
Downs is a graduate of Wesley College 
in Greenfield. His first bank training 
was under the supervision of his father 
who was executive officer of the First 
National Bank in Edgewood. 

In 1925 Mr. Downs began his bank- 
ing career in Dallas. Most recently he 
was connected with the Texas Bank 
and Trust Company here. He has been 
assigned to Republic’s correspondent 
bank division. 
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TALK ABOUT BRIGHT, smiling faces, just look at the 
young people in this photo. And they’ve got good reason to 
smile, too, having just collected checks in payment for their 
livestock sold at auction at the San Diego (California) Fair 
in Del Mar. The First National Bank of San Diego clerked the 
auction and presented the checks at a party. More than $18, 


Spring Valley. 





000 went to 130 4-H Club and Future Farmers of America 
members. In the photo, from left, are J. W. Milsten, manager 
of First National’s El Cajon Valley branch; Leon Opolski, 
Paul Opolski, Joseph Drouin, Donna Rundell, Phil Ewing 
and Frederick Chiappe, all from La Mesa, and James Toft, 





Des Moines, lowa—Appointment 
of Orville V. Nielsen as a vice presi- 
dent of the Bank- i 
ers Service Com- 
pany has been an- 
nounced by Hen- 
ry H. Byers, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Nielsen 
was with the 
Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank, 
Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, for eighteen months in the corre- 
spondent bank division before accept- 
ing his new position. Prior to that he 
had been with the Plattsmouth State 
Bank in Plattsmouth, Nebraska. He 
is a 1934 graduate of the University 
of Nebraska, taught school for nine 
years, and operated a retail store for 
two years before entering the banking 
business. 

In his new position Mr. Nielsen will 
travel in western Iowa, Nebraska, and 
adjoining states. 





MR. NIELSEN 


Hastings, Nebraska—A. J. Koel- 
ling and Floyd A. Hansen have sold 
their controlling interest in the City 
National Bank here to Edward B. 
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Cosgriff, who recently disposed of his 
interest in the First National Bank of 
Caldwell, Idaho. 


Tuscola, Illinois—J. Thomas Ed- 
wards of Eureka, Illinois, and his 
brother, George Edwards of Plainfield, 
Texas, have purchased a majority of 
the capital stock in the First National 
Bank of Tuscola. J. Thomas Edwards 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors succeeding Woods H. Martin 
of Danville. No other change was made 
in directors, officers, or personnel. 
Most of the stock purchased by the 
Edwards brothers was held by de- 
scendents of the late Joseph Cannon, 
former speaker of the U. S. House 
of Representatives who joined others 


in establishing the bank in 1866. 


a 

Los Angeles, California—Henry 
F. Kavanagh has been appointed ad- 
vertising and publicity manager of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company, fill- 
ing the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Edwin F. Wirsing to join the 
staff of Edward S. Kellogg Company. 
Before his appointment by the bank, 
Mr. Kavanagh was associated with a 
public relations firm. 


THE BEST 
POSTING TRAYS 
HAVE ALWAYS 
COME FROM 
L Febure 


and always will! 














CELEBRATING its 50th anniversary 
this year, the McHenry State Bank of 
McHenry, Illinois, has moved into new 
quarters. The building, of Colonial 
Georgian design, measures 70 by 72 
feet and provides more than twice the 
space available in the old structure, 
occupied since 1916. 

A combination of brick and stone 
trim, the new building is set back on a 
landscaped lot. A cupola with clock and 
weathervane tops the one-story struc- 
ture and adds to its Colonial appear- 
ance. 

The interior design carries out the 
Colonial theme but provides the most 
modern customer service. Eight teller 
counters set in a semi-circle have panel 
moldings of Colonial design. Aluminum 
rails and brass chandeliers also reflect 
the early American motif. 

Designed by the Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, the building was in process of 
construction for a year. 











MR. JAMES MR. FARNSWORTH 


San Diego, California—An ap- 
pointment and a retirement at the San 
Diego Trust and Savings Bank have 
been announced by J. W. Sefton Jr., 
president. 

Orville B. James Jr., a navy lieu- 
tenant commander recently released to 
inactive duty, has been elected a trust 
officer of the bank. 

Retiring is Earl F. Farnsworth, a 
vice president who started as an assist- 
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ant bookkeeper in 1912. 

Mr. James will specialize in trust 
administration and estate planning in 
his new position. He was graduated 
from Yale University and the Colum- 
bia University Law School and was 
admitted to the New York bar in 1950. 

Mr. Farnsworth has been active in 
national, state, and local organizations 
during his long banking career. His 
retirement was postponed from May of 
last year so that he could oversee the 
development of the bank’s new Park 
West branch. 


Chicago, Illinois—Wayne Irwin, 
vice president and comptroller of the 
Pullman Company, has been elected a 
director of the Merchandise National 
Bank, it was announced by Kenneth 
K. Du Vall, president. A 1929 grad- 
uate of Drake University, Mr. Irwin 


was an officer of U. S. Gypsum before 
joining Pullman in 1953. 

Also announced by Mr. Du Vall 
was completion of the first phase of 
the bank’s major expansion and re- 
modeling. The entire program will in- 
crease the bank’s space by at least 20 
per cent. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa—Organizers 
of the proposed City National Bank 
have been informed of preliminary 
approval of their charter application 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
it was announced by John T. Hamil- 
ton II, one of the organizers. Mr. 
Hamilton is president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Cedar Rapids. 
City National would serve a new 
shopping center in outlying Cedar 
Rapids. 
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Plymouth, Wisconsin—A sugges- 
tion from a customer that the Dairy 
State Bank put in a water cooler re- 
sulted in installation of a milk dis- 
penser in the bank lobby. 

With a full year’s operation of the 
dispenser behind them, bank execu- 
tives are convinced of its value. “We 
feel this has been wonderful publicity 
for our bank and has increased our 
popularity among the farmers,” says 
Lloyd E. Fox, executive vice president. 
All employes are instructed to urge 
customers to help themselves to a glass 
of milk Fox said. There are times, he 
declared, when a five gallon can is con- 
sumed in a few hours. 


Hamilton, Ohio—Appointment of 
Joseph H. Warndorf to the newly 
created post of vice chairman of the 
board, Citizens Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, was announced by Peter 
E. Rentschler, chairman of the board. 
Celebrating his 50th year with the 
bank, Mr. Warndorf has been presi- 
dent of the bank since 1942. 

Walter Rentschler has been ap- 
pointed president of the bank. He 
has been a vice president since 1954. 
His father, Henry A. Rentschler, was 
one of Citizens’ founders and its first 
president, from 1906 to 1942. Walter 
Rentschler is widely known as an in- 
dustrialist, as well as a banker. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — The 
34th convention and annual meeting 
of the National 
Association of 
Bank Women will 
be held in Minne- 
apolis September 
18 to 22. Mrs. 
Mary K. Cunning- 
ham, assistant 
manager of the 
Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank Lin- MRS. 
coln Office, is CUNNINGHAM 
general convention chairman. 

General sessions and panel discus- 
sions will highlight the convention pro- 
gram until the adjournment scheduled 
for noon, September 21. After the con- 
vention some of the group will tour 
Minnesota’s North Shore area. 
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LIVING UP to its name is the Dairy State Bank in Plymouth, Wisconsin, which 
maintains a milk dispensing machine in its lobby. This is no short term 0- 
tion, for the machine has been operating for about a year. Enjoying a of 
milk here are, from left, Lloyd E. Fox, executive vice president of the bank; Arno 
Pfeifer, a customer and operator of a grain elevator, and Bob Brigham, a cus- 
tomer who has an IGA store in Plymouth. 

















“*W hat do you mean, ‘Pay it back?’ ” 
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NEWEST OF FIVE banking institutions in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, is the Capital 


Bank and Trust Co., which recently dedicated its new bank, shown above. About 
8,500 attended the opening. The bank, which has been in operation for only 14 
months, transferred its operations from a small frame building to the brick and 
aluminum structure. Among building features is a community room. With its 
motor bank, Capital offers eight hours of banking service each day. 


Independent Challenges 
NW Banco’s Move 


An independent bank in Minnesota 
has started a court test that could 
have a far-reaching effect on applica- 
tion of branch banking laws through- 
out the United States. 

The Olmsted County Bank and 
Trust Company of Rochester is seek- 
ing a declaratory judgment to the 
effect that operation of a proposed 
new bank by Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion in Rochester would be a viola- 
tion of the state law prohibiting 
branch banking. 

After lengthy hearings, Minnesota’s 
Commerce Commission granted the 
application of Northwest Banco to 
operate a new bank in a suburban 
Rochester shopping center. 

In addition to Olmsted, there are 
two other banks already in Roches- 
ter: the First National Bank, owned 
by the First Bank Stock Corporation, 
a holding company, and Northwest- 
ern National Bank, a Northwest 
Banco unit. 
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Testimony at the charter hearing 
brought out that 97 per cent of the 
stock in the new bank will be owned 
by Northwest Banco. Three per cent 
would be owned by the three men 
who were the proposed incorporators. 
Each would hold 10 shares. 

One of the three applicants was 
the attorney for Northwest Banco at 
the hearing; the second is a director 
of Northwest’s existing Rochester 
bank and the third is a vice president 
of the existing Northwest bank. 

The Olmsted bank claims the new 
bank would be nothing more than a 
branch of the parent institution. 

Victory in the case, an Olmsted 
bank spokesman said, would mean 
that similar challenges to holding 
company operations could be raised 
in all states where branch banking 
is prohibited. 

The Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion is co-operating with the Olmsted 
bank in taking the case to court. 








IBA ADDS 15 
MEMBER BANKS 


Fifteen banks joined the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association in the 30 days 
ending July 31, it was announced by 
Ben DuBois, secretary. The new mem- 
bers are: 


ALABAMA 
Central State Bank of Calera 


ILLINOIS 

The Atlanta National Bank of Atlanta 
The National Bank of Mattoon 

The First National Bank of Triumph 


KANSAS 
The Home State Bank of Erie 
The First National Bank of Kensington 


NEW MEXICO 
Mimbres Valley Bank of Deming 


NEW YORK 

Alden State Bank, Alden 
Bank of Holland, Holland 
State Bank of Kenmore 
The Bank of Orchard Park 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The National Bank of Sanford 


OKLAHOMA 
The First National Bank, Durant 


VIRGINIA 
Bank of Crewe 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Bank of West Virginia, Charleston 


Chicago, Illinois—A. M. Brown 
has been named agency supervisor by 
the Old Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, it was announced by James H. 
Jarrell, president. Mr. Brown was for- 
merly with the Equitable Life. 





‘Don’t be silly—I’ve opened 
these before.’ 
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Fast Growing Bank Which Beat Holding 
Company Moves into New Building 


There were times in 1946 when it 
would have seemed a good bet that 
the Richfield State Bank in the then 
small suburban community of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, never would open. 

For arrayed against the seven indi- 
viduals seeking a state charter for the 
new independent bank was the pres- 
tige and power of Northwest Bancor- 
poration, a bank holding company 
which even in those days could boast 
of a billion dollars in assets. 

Northwest Banco decided the Rich- 
field site looked good after publica- 
tion of the state charter application. 
The holding company applied for a 
national charter to locate a bank in 
the identical building where the state 
bank proposed to open. 

Despite roadblocks and delays, the 
Richfield group won its fight and was 
granted the state charter. Opened 
February 3, 1947, with capital of 
$100,000, the Richfield State Bank’s 
capital structure now totals $725,000. 
Deposits have increased at a better 
than a million a year rate and now 
total about 1014 million dollars. 

This rapid growth was responsible 
for the bank’s move to larger quar- 
ters in mid-August. The celebration 
which marked the opening of the 
bank’s new $500,000 building was 
quite a civic event in Richfield, grown 
from 6,500 population in 1946 to an 
estimated 42,000 today. 


Solid Support 


The growth reflects the strong back- 
ing Richfield residents always have 
given the bank. Without that back- 
ing, the institution never would have 
opened its doors. 

The story of how the bank came to 
be founded is a story of what can be 
done by independents when they have 
the solid support of residents of the 
community they propose to serve. 

Idea for opening the bank popped 
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STRIKINGLY FUNCTIONAL is the new $500,000 home of the Richfield State 
Bank, Richfield, Minnesota. There is ample parking space around the bank, 


which has three drive-in windows. 


in 1946 during a conversation be- 
tween S. L. Jerpbak, now the bank’s 
president, and William G. Kirchner, 
a vice president and also assistant 
secretary of the Independent Bankers 
Association. At the time, both were 
employes of the Marquette National 
Bank in Minneapolis. 

Discussing the fact that a new bank 
had been opened in another suburban 
Minneapolis community, Mr. Jerpbak 
wondered aloud, “I wonder where the 
next one will be?” 

“Tt should be in my hometown, 
Richfield,” replied Mr. Kirchner. It 
sounded like a good idea to both men, 
so they went to work. 

They discussed the idea with Rich- 
field merchants and found them en- 
thusiastic. The two, with W. C. 
Schneider, Mel Astleford, Verne E. 
Barker, Herman E. Kossow and Ber- 
nard W. Jorgensen became the char- 
ter applicants and original directors. 

Previously, individuals in the group 


had asked Northwest Banco and First 
Bank Stock Corporation, another 
holding company, about setting up a 
bank in Richfield but had received no 
encouragement. 


Option Fight, Too 

But after the state charter applica- 
tion had been published, as required 
by law, Northwest Banco applied for 
a national charter and got a written 
option to lease the same building on 
which the state applicants had a ver- 
bal option. 

Hearings on the application for the 
state charter were held in St. Paul 
before F. A. (Jiggs) Amundson, 
then commissioner of banks for Min- 
nesota and now a vice president of 
the Midway National Bank in St. 
Paul. 

Attorney for Northwest at the hear- 
ings was a state senator. It seemed 
more than co-incidence that the at- 
torney-senator headed the committee 
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which had the power of recommenda- 
tion to the legislature on the gover- 
nor’s banking commissioner appoint- 
ment. Mr. Amundson was in the posi- 
tion of sitting as a judge on efforts 
of a man who could do him much 
good—or harm. 

More than 1,000 Richfield residents 
appeared at the first commission hear- 
ing to support the charter application 
of the independents. The presence of 
such a large crowd forced the com- 
mission to twice shift hearing rooms, 
until the session finally got underway 
in the auditorium of the state office 
building. 

The 1,000 backers all got their 
name on the record as favoring the 
application. Some were subjected to 
rigorous cross examination but all 
stuck to their guns. 

It was this strong community sup- 
port, the bank founders know, which 
turned the tide in their favor and 
made it possible for them to get the 
charter. Continued support has en- 
abled the bank to record steady 
growth through the years. 

The group of supporters has not 
been forgotten. Every one of the 
original 1,000 backers who could be 
reached got a special invitation to 
open house in the new bank building. 
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Growing U.S. Economy 
Creates Luxury Market 


The continuing prosperous growth 
of the U. S. economy has created a 
mass market in which millions of 
Americans are willing and able to 
buy products considered luxuries a 
generation ago, Time magazine re- 
ports in the business essay appearing 
in a recent issue. 

Americans, the magazine says, are 
making more money, have more to 
spend; they have more time to buy 
and enjoy—roughly 1,200 more lei- 
sure hours annually than their grand- 
parents had. Statistics bear out the 
trend. Disposable income (after tax- 
es) stood at 270.6 billion dollars last 
year vs. 206.1 billion dollars for 1950, 
150.4 billion dollars for 1945. And 
since 1940, U. S. discretionary in- 
come—the amount remaining from 
disposable income after subtracting 
food, clothing, housing and other 
necessities—has increased sixfold. 

Solid evidence of the range of the 
new purchasing power may be found 
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NUMEROUS INFORMAL tours of the new Richfield State Bank were conducted 


during open house ceremonies. 
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The group shown here is inspecting one of the 
teller windows on one side of the lobby. 


in department sales and mail order 
catalogues. In San Francisco’s I. 
Magnin & Co. shoppers can buy, for 
$500, an 8-foot cloth-covered, motor- 
ized kangaroo that pops a 3-foot 
kangaroo out of its pouch. 

R. H. Macy, Manhattan’s mass de- 
partment store, offers French beaded 
purses for $99.50; Sears, Roebuck, 
the farmer’s friend, catalogues a $3,- 
210 diamond ring for the farmer’s 
wife, a $718 electric golf cart for the 
farmer. One puzzled firm reported 
selling 200 Egyptian camel saddles 
at $100 apiece last year, could not 
figure out what for. 

But gone are the days when luxury 
meant a private railroad car, a steam 
yacht, a Newport chateau. From an 
emphasis on the ostentatious things 
that go with ceremony, luxury has 
focused on the convenient gadgets 
that make life easy for the many. 

Compared to 1929, the $100,000- 
plus income group (after taxes) to- 
day is less than a fifth as large, ac- 
counts for only a sixth of the aggre- 
gate income it accounted for in 1929, 
provides only 0.38% of national lux- 
ury income vs. more than a third in 
1929, 

But while the apex of the pyramid 
has shriveled, the middle has filled 
out: there are now 30.6 million fam- 
ilies with personal incomes of $4,000 
or more who account for a luxury 
income of 41.4 billion dollars. In the 
words of a Los Angeles broker: “Be- 
fore World War II there were at least 
50 really big yachts here. Today 
there are only 15 left, but there are 
at least 3,500 smaller boats.” 

Old distinctions between luxuries 
and necessities have a way of disap- 
pearing fast, and yesterday’s luxury 
becomes today’s need. Thus, says 
Time, one day in January 1950, by 
federal fiat, the TV set was sudden- 
ly transformed in effect from luxury 
to necessity. This happened when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics decided 
that TV sets belonged on the list of 
the hundreds of items it uses to com- 
pile its cost-of-living index. Three 
years later, by BLS “decree,” auto- 
matic laundry service and biscuit mix 
became necessities. 
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Bankers Must Become More 
Active in Political Arena 


We live in a political world. Our lives 
and our business institutions are af- 
fected by politics. In our type of gov- 
ernment the voice of the people is the 
commanding voice. The responsibil- 
ity for good government rests in the 
people. To properly discharge our 
political responsibilities all of us 
should be close students of current 
events and select with care the peo- 
ple who are to represent us in our 
governments. 

The first requirement, of course, is 
to have political knowledge, to be 
politically astute. No first-class citi- 
zen can afford to sit on the sidelines, 
but must engage in political activities. 


It is my belief that the banking - 


fraternity as a whole has not been as 
active politically as the responsible 
position they occupy requires. Bank- 
ers are looked upon by the people of 
their communities as people who are 
well informed and of a mature judg- 
ment. 

It seems to me that the majority of 
bankers dislike getting into contro- 
versial issues, fearing perhaps, that a 
controversy would be injurious to 
business. One sees bankers encour- 
aging their junior officers to be active 
in community affairs, but usually in 
those affairs that raise little in the 
way of objections from anyone. 

Politics being of the importance 
that it is cannot well be shunned on 
the grounds that it raises controver- 
sial issues. We must grapple with 
the facts of life. 

I wonder what percentage of bank- 
ers attend their precinct caucus, where 
politics are at the grass root level. 

What percentage of bankers serve 
on their county political organiza- 
tion? 

What percentage go as delegates to 
the state conventions and on to the 
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national conventions? 

When issues arise in the state leg- 
islature, how well acquainted are we 
bankers with our representatives in 
the state capitol—how much influ- 
ence do we have? 

When we want federal legislation 
or when we oppose some legislative 
proposal, how close are we to our 
congressmen and to our two senators? 

The banking fraternity cannot af- 
ford to sit complacently on the side- 
lines. Voting at election time is not 
sufficient. If banking expects to have 
influence in our legislative halls, 
bankers must be in the political arena 
doing their full part. 

When bank holding company legis- 
lation was before the Congress, the 
bankers did a most excellent job in 
supporting the measure. Their let- 
ters, their telegrams and telephone 
calls, plus personal contacts, made 
possible the passage of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. 

However, the Bank Holding Com- 
pany legislation represented a battle 
between two segments of banking. 
While neither group was politically 
astute, the independent bankers were 
closer to the people with a long rec- 
ord of serving the public well and the 
sympathies of the members of Con- 
gress were naturally on our side. 

Further, Congress has been tradi- 
tionally opposed to monopoly and 
the overt acts of Frank Belgrano and 
others, plus the fact that there were 
more independent bankers than hold- 
ing company bankers and therefore, 
the independent bankers had more 
numerical influence. 

Of course, the banking fraternity 
is vitally interested in tax equality. 
The savings and loan associations, for 
instance, have tax advantages that 
make for unfair competition. The op- 


ponents that we now must meet are 
politically astute. They know their 
way around in Washington. 

Savings and loan shareholders are 
numerous—more shareholders than 
stockholders in banks, therefore, ap- 
parently more votes. The tax advan- 
tages that accrue to these savings and 
loan associations provide plenty of 
money for political activities and 
through the years they have been ably 
represented in Washington. 

The banking fraternity has a 
righteous case. It is difficult, indeed, 
to defend tax inequality. We are all 
against tax inequality, unless we hap- 
pen to be a beneficiary of it and these 
beneficiaries of it are politically 
strong, and they have done good 
groundwork in the Nation’s Capitol. 
They have built much political 
strength. 

Banking has a good case to pre- 
sent to the Congress, but a good case 
in itself is not sufficient to win. Bank- 
ers must have political influence, and 
political influence in proper propor- 
tion can only be secured when bank- 
ers fully realize that they are living 
in a political world, are willing to 
take part in political issues and be 
active workers in political parties. 





IBA BREAKFAST 


Note to independents who will at- 
tend the American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention in Los Angeles: 

Reserve the morning of Monday, 
October 22, for the annual breakfast 
given by the Independent Bankers 
Association of the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District. See the October issue * 
of The INDEPENDENT BANKER for ad- 
ditional details. 
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THINGS are what everybody owns. Everybody works with 
things, plays with things, cooks things, rides or walks or stands 
on things, runs things, does one thing or another with things. 

Yet, these things that we call “things” — that are so deeply 
a part of us, so vitally woven into everything we do—are far 
from being nameless, vague, indefinite shapes, sizes or forms. 


THINGS? 


No, these are not just “things.” Not just materials of wood 
or fibre or chemicals, or ingredients, all the same, all put 
together alike! Not just materials without personality, with- 
out differences, 

Each, rather, is an individual product— designed to intro- 
duce a piece of happiness and satisfaction to people’s lives. 
Each is a proud product of someone’s mind, heart and dreams. 
Each represents hope and faith and sweat. Each bears a proper 
name, a brand, a signature of a maker’s responsibility. 


PROTECT THE NAME 


A manufacturer cherishes the good name his product has come 











to be known by. It symbolizes his company’s responsibility and 
his product’s individuality. Frequently, it is an asset more valu- 
able than plants, materials, and all other properties combined. 

The public’s respect for good brand names, its recognition 
that a wise buyer follows brand advertising carefully, and its 
habit of naming the brand when buying, all govern the 
“climate” affecting brand promotion. So, too, does the retail 
dealer’s continuous promotion and advertising of the brands 
he carries. A favorable public and retail “climate”? means 
effective distribution at lower selling costs. 

Throughout the year, in advertising space and time con- 
tributed by virtually all the media, the Foundation acquaints 
the public with the way brand competition and brand adver- 
tising serve its interests. Similarly, the Foundation shows 
retailers their profit stake in “brands that have made a 
name for themselves.” 

If you share this interest in a stronger brand system, you 
may want more details about the Foundation and how you 
can actively participate in its program. An inquiry on your 
letterhead will bring you this information promptly. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. 


437 FIFTH AVENUE ° 
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66 
Win Your Business Die with 
You?” 

That sobering title caught my 
eye while I was paging through a 
magazine the other day and it 
brought to mind an experience told 
me recently by a friend who calls on 
banks. 

Before entering an Eastern bank 
having 10 million dollars in depos- 
its my friend had armed himself 
with the names of the president and 
two vice presidents. 

Upon inquiring for Mr. Jones, 
the president, my friend was told 
Mr. Jones was on the injured list. 
How about Mr. Smith, the first vice 
president? Well, he was working a 
short schedule these days and the 
only way to learn whether he was in 
was to check his office. 

It turned out that Mr. Smith 
wasn’t in, which brought the visitor 
to the third name of his list. This 
man, whom we'll call Mr. Powers, 
was at his desk. 

In the course of his conversation 
with Mr. Powers, my friend got 
more details about the absent presi- 
dent and vice president. 


84, But Hearty 


Mr. Powers, who appeared to be 
in his seventies, said that Mr. Jones, 
the president, was 84 and in won- 
derful health, mind you, but had 
injured himself the night before 
when he fell as he was leaving the 
home of one of his daughters. 

Mr. Smith, the first vice presi- 
dent, was not feeling so well, poor 
fellow. Though he was a mere 75, 
he was in failing health and as a 
result was working on an extremely 


flexible half-time schedule. 


About this time my friend looked 
around at other personnel. “So help 
me,” he told me later, “there wasn’t 
anyone in sight, stenographers in- 
cluded, who looked any younger 
than the man | was talking to.” 

Obviously, this particular bank 
had never given a thought to what 
is commonly referred to as “suc- 
cessor management.” And just as 
obviously it likely was too late to 
do much about insuring continuity 
of management in the hands of 
younger men with experience in 
the bank. 

The problem of successor man- 
agement is a particularly difficult 
one for small banks. If the small 
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independent bank is to continue 
healthy life and growth, there must 
be properly trained people to take 
over when key people leave the 
scene. The certainty of death, as 
well as taxes, makes the problem a 
compelling one. 


Tax Penalty 


Looming large as a factor is the 
tax feature. I’ve known a number 
of independent bankers who delay- 
ed too long setting up a program to 
insure competent successors. The 
result was that a frantic search for 
a buyér began only within a few 


short months before the banker was 
to retire. 

In cases such as this, it often is 
possible to find a cash buyer willing 
to pay a fair, yes, even an attractive 
price. But once the seller has con- 
sidered the amount Uncle Sam 
would cream off in taxes, he looks 
around for an alternative. 

The alternative often turns out 
to be an agreement with a holding 
company which offers stock instead 
of cash, an assured income, in other 
words. Many independent banks 
have gone “chain” under these cir- 
cumstances, 

It is not my purpose here to try 
and set forth the mechanics of in- 
suring successor management. 


Bank Stays Local 


But I want to give an example of 
one banker who insured that his 
bank would remain independent. 
This banker owned all but a small 
percentage of the stock in the bank 
which he had operated for 50 years 
and which his father had founded. 

When he died, there were a lot of 
questions in the small community 
where he had been a leading figure. 
“What will happen to the bank?” 
was the one heard oftenest, for the 
deceased had never married and 
was survived only by two sisters, 
who knew nothing of the banking 
business and who owned only a few 
shares of the bank stock. 


Reading of the banker’s will re- 
vealed what a cagey old gentleman 
he was. The will provided that his 
stock was to be sold, but only to 
residents of the community where 
the bank was located. If this pro- 
cedure could not be carried out, 
then the bank was to be liquidated, 
under terms of the will. 


The will made preservation of the 
bank a matter of civic pride. The 
remaining stockholders formed a 
committee to sell stock. Merchants 
became interested, so did farmers. 
Everyone began “talking it up” 
with enthusiasm, with the result 
that more than 200 shares of stock, 
valued at $200 each, were sold in a 
short time. 

Today the bank, proudly inde- 
pendent, is prospering as it never 
has before. 
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When Does Bigness 
Become Too Big? 


In advocating the cause of independent banking, we often 
have been challenged by these questions: 

@ Is it a sin for business to be big? 

@ When does bigness become too big? 

The answer to the first question, of course, is no. Big- 
ness in itself is not sinful or evil. But we believe fervently 
that in business the side effects of bigness—strangling or 
killing of legitimate competition—are evil. 

As to when bigness becomes too big, there you have a 
question on which it’s possible to go ’round and ‘round. 

But now comes the American Institute of Management, 
a highly respected, impartial and nonprofit organization 
with the assertion that General Motors Corporation is 
“too big for the American businessman who must deal 
with it and too big for the good of the country.” A news 
story on the report appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Bigness, the report says, can stifle competition. The 
A.I.M. surmised, and it took no daring to do this, that 
possibly the bigness of GM is “partly responsible for the 
slow strangling of Hudson and Studebaker today.” 

So, possibly, the day has arrived when what is good 
for General Motors is not good for the United States. The 
welfare of the nation and corporation were linked as one 
a few years ago by Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 
former GM president and a man whose words often have 
popped him from the frying pan into the fire. Under- 
standably, the comment of the secretary provoked a lot 
of reaction, most of it on the acid side from gleeful Demo- 
crats looking about for an issue. 

We cite the report on GM only because we think a 
corollary situation exists in the field of banking. In areas 
where there has been unrestricted branching and mergers, 
small independents have found themselves playing the 
bank version of the Hudson and Studebaker role. 

In the same manner if not the same words “Engine 
Charlie” Wilson used about GM, bank expansionists say 
their activities are for the good of the nation. 

There is a growing tendency, we believe, to challenge 
glib statements which maintain that big banks are better 
than small banks. There is a growing awareness that what 
is good for bank expansionists is not necessarily good 
for the state or nation. 

What the A.I.M. report says about General Motors can, 
we believe, be applied to some of the giant financial insti- 
tutions of the country, ie., they are “too big for the 
American businessman who must deal with them and 
too big for the good of the country.” 
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Threat of Robbery 
Eases a Little 


Por whatever reassurance statistics can furnish, it seems 
the chances of a bank being robbed are less this year than 
last. 

After studying reports for the past fiscal year the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation believes that the postwar 
wave of bank robberies may have crested. 

For the 12 months ended June 30, there were 470 vio- 
lations of the federal bank robbery statutes, the FBI re- 
ported. This compares to 568 violations in the previous 
year. The decline is the first in more than 10 years. 

In addition to robberies, the statutes cover burglaries 
and larcenies. Robberies still account for the major share 
of the violations, with 278 of last year’s 470 total in the 
“holdup” category. 

The FBI says that robbery, though risky, is preferred 
by crooks because it offers the chance of greatest return. 
Modern vaults and alarm systems, it was pointed out, 
have discouraged would-be burglars. 

Some of the credit for the drop in bank robbery law 
violations is given to the preventive practices that banks 
have put into effect. Seminars on bank robbery prevention 
were inaugurated a year ago. 

At the conferences, police agencies, banks, insurance 
companies and armored car services discussed how to 
thwart would-be robbers. FBI agents gave talks on how 
to prevent a robbery and steps to take after a robbery. 
The two most important: get an accurate description of 
the holdup men and turn in the alarm promptly. 

The FBI offers these tips at the conferences: 

@ Avoid unnecessary routine in opening and closing 
hours, lunch periods, transporting money to and from a 
bank. 

@ Keep alarms in easy reach and in good working 
order. 

© Hold ready cash to a minimum and don’t leave it 
unguarded for a minute. 

@ Give each teller at least one bundle of cash of which 
the serial numbers are recorded, to make it easier to trace 
money in case of theft. 

@ Check the identification of every maintenance work- 
er, since many crooks “case” a bank by posing as a win- 
dow washer or plumber. 

@ Investigate the background of every new employe. 

@ Take advantage of available anti-robbery devices 
such as, bars or gratings on windows, bullet proof glass 
on teller cages, tear gas mechanisms, alarms connected 
directly to police headquarters, or armed guards. 
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At Corporation 
will again this year present 


The Herbert F. Rawill 


Memorial Awards 














‘t1 The late Herbert F. Rawll, 
Comp cuition founder of Christmas Club, A Corporation 


$10,000 IN AWARDS + 1ST AWARD $2,000 


for the best letters on the subject 


“WHY I JOIN THE CHRISTMAS CLUB” 


The originators of the Christmas Club Plan will make 170 generous awards 
totaling $10,000 in cash to Christmas Club members in financial institutions 
using the services of Christmas Club, A Corporation. 


COMPETITION BEGINS NOVEMBER 16, 1956—CLOSES JANUARY 10, 1957 


MY) Herbert F Rawll’s faith in the ability of people to help themselves to financial 
security has been justified by the millions of Christmas Club members in the 
thousands of financial institutions that use Christmas Club as a vehicle to pro- 
mote greater understanding of the financial services they offer to the public. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS Of x A staff representative will be glad to 
Pos Yet aA A = At #: ott rn o. give you full particulars on request 


Chrish mas lub 
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NUMBER 
FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


ee 230 Park Avenue 


DUE ante ~e et K | New York 17, N. Y. 














“Our @lalional System 
pays for itself every 3 years 


through many savings!” 


“Our 100% Na- 
tional System has 
shown splendid re- 
sults in handling 
the increased oper- 
ational problems of 
our rapid growth,” 
writes Mr. Kohler, 
Executive Vice 
eee ong President. 

eee a “We are using a 
President & Cashier Naticnal Proof 
Machine, 4 commercial Posting Ma- 
chines and 11 Adding Machines for 
internal records and special applica- 








THE MODERN ARNOLD SAVINes BANK, Arnold, 
Mu., where fast, efficient service is provided 
by a 100% National System. 





THe pawa’s National Checking Account 
Posting Machines are easy to operate, present 
no training problem 


A NATIONAL PROOF MACHINE provides maxi- 
mum audit control, helps eliminate overtime 


—Arnold Savings Bank, Arnold, Mo. 


tions. Among the many benefits we 
have received from our National 
equipment are ease of operation and 
simplified personnel training, maxi- 
mum audit control, and good cus- 
tomer relations. Equally important, 
we now have better utilization of 
personnel and have eliminated all 
overtime. 

“Through these many savings, our 
National System pays for itself every 
3 years. We think it one of the best 
investments our bank has ever made.” 

Save time and money for your own 
bank with an efficient National Sys- 


THE HATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


tem. Nationals soon repay their cost, 
then continue to earn profits with 
valuable information and control. To 
get all the time- and money-saving 
facts on a National System call your 
nearby National representative, a 
trained systems analyst. His name is 
in the classified section of your phone 
book. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. - 
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